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Makes  the  most  dainty  and  appetising 
Cakes  and  Confectionary.  It  is 
most  digestible  and  easy  to  man- 
ipulate. 


Hovis  Flour  is  packed  in  3 Jib.  bags,  each  of 
which  has  a list  of  useful  household  recipes  enclosed. 
It  is  sold  by  many  Grocers  and  Family  Bakers.  If 
nor  known  by  local  Agents’,  addresses  will  be  sent  on 
application,  Hovis  Ltd.,  Macclesfield. 
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PREFACE. 

Go  little  booke — God  send  thee  good  passage, 

And  specially  let  this  be  thy  pravere 
Unto  them  all  that  thee  will  reade  or  heare, 

Where  thou  art  wronge,  after  their  help  to  call 
Thee  to  correct  in  any  parte,  or  all. 

Chaucer. 

VEGETARIAN  Cookery  Book  should  be  a 
garden  wherein  the  wise  can  gather  fair  flowers 
and  sweet  fruit.  It  has  its  border  of  pot  herbs, 
and  its  patch  of  simples ; it  welcomes  you  with  an  in- 
finite medley  of  succulent  vegetables,  and  delights  both 
eye  and  palate  with  the  luscious  splendour  of  the  orchard. 
All  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  within  its  pages  await 
your  bidding ; till  the  Gourmet  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  gastronomy  cries  out  to  the  Epicurean  in  jocund 
challenge,  “ Let  us  eat  and  drink  that  to-morrow  we  may 
live.”  “ Peace  to  his  hashes  ” may  be  the  epitaph  of  the 
common  kitchen-scullion,  but  a Soyer  demands  the  more 
dignified  “ Soyez  tranquille.”  For  indeed  the  Compleat 
Chef”  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  most  homes  to-day, 
and  the  busy  housewife  who  has  been  trained  to  distin- 
guish between  the  culinary  possibilities  of  boiling  and 
baking  might  well  be  enshrined  as  the  St.  Cecilia  of  the 
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Kitchen,  striking  the  jangling  discords  of  distasteful 
dishes  into  the  full-flavoured  harmonies  of  festal  fei  sting. 
Ambrosia  and  Nectar  may  by  tradition  be  reserved  for 
the  Olympian  gods,|but  none  the  less  Genius,  with  its 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  may  make  the  kitchen 
the  very  ante-chamber  of  the  Gourmet’s  Paradise.  In  a 
well-arranged  menu  every  dish  has  its  foil  and  counter-foil, 
for  reaction  is  the  secret  not  only  of  delight  but  of  digestion, 

For,  indeed, r Cooking  is  not  only  a Science  but  an  Art. 
and  as  the  intuition  of  the  Inventor  is  blended  with  the 
intellect  of  the  Observer,  so  will  a myriad  delicious 
combinations  pass  with  kaleidoscopic  speed  to  stimulate 
our  palates  day  by  day. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  following  Recipes  have 
been  devised  or  collected  for  the  delectation  of  mankind. 
Everybody  is  a Vegetarian  nowadays — or  about  to 
become  one — so  that  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  ready 
for  every  beginner  a simple  manual  of  culinary  instruc- 
tion, which  will  make  the  path  of  dietetic  change  more 
easy  and  more  delightful. 

Too  many  cooks  may  spoil  the  broth,  but  there  is  no 
like  danger  in  the  provision  of  two  many  Recipes — 
“ Quot  homines  tot  sententiae,”  and  for  every  age  and 
and  condition  of  life  there  are  in  this  little  book,  Recipes 
which  I hope  may’  prove  not  so  much  a council  as  a 
revelation  of  gustatory  perfection.  There  may  be 
difficulties  in  Vegetarianism,  but  difficulties  are  only  a 
challenge  to  the  brave. 

He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears, 

Where  duty  bids,  he  confidently  steers, 

Faces  a thousand  dangers  at  her  call 
And,  trusting  in  his  God,  surmounts  them  all. 


A.  F.  HILLS. 


jptemta  far  a igUeeit. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal  porridge  with  stewed  fruit  or  milk, 
tomato  toast,  bread  and  butter,  tea  coffee  or  cocoa. 

Dinner. — Green  corn  soup,  shepherd’s  pie,  stewed  fruit, 
and  cream  cheese,  and  salad. 

Tea. — As  usual,  with  the  addition  of  a few  Vegetarian 
sandwiches. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal  porridge  with  milk,  scrambled 
eggs  on  toast,  brown  bread  and  butter,  and  watercress, 
tea,  coffee  or  cocoa. 

Dinner. — Tomato  Soup,  kedgeree,  with  vegetables  in 
season,  apple  charlotte,  cheese  and  salad. 

Tea. — As  usual,  with  the  addition  of  a fruit  salad. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal  porridge,  boiled  eggs  and  toast, 
tea,  coffee  or  cocoa. 

Dinner. — Potato  soup,  savoury  omelette,  with  veget- 
ables in  season,  batter  pudding  and  apricot^  ^preserve, 
cheese,  and  salad. 

Tea. — As  usual. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal  porridge  with  stewed  figs,  green 
corn  fritters  and  fried  tomatoes,  brown  bread  and  butter, 
tea,  coffee  or  cocoa. 

Dinner. — Scotch  broth,  macaroni  a la  Congress,  with 
vegetables  in  season,  apricot  sponge,  cheese  and  salad.  ^ 

Tea. — As  usual. 
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THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal  porridge  with  cream,  lentil  rolls, 
fresh  tomatoes,  brown  bread  and  butter,  tea,  coffee,  or 
cocoa. 

Dinner. — Lentil  soup,  birds’  nests,  with  vegetables  in 
season,  stewed  fruit  and  cream,  cheese  and  salad. 

Tea. — As  usual. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal  porridge  and  stewed  fruit  buttered 
eggs,  brown  bread  and  butter  with  lettuce,  tea,  'coffee,  or 
cocoa. 

Dinner. — Vegetable  soup,  raised  pie,  with  vegetables  in 
season,  apricots  and  cream,  cheese  and  salad. 

Tea. — As  usual. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal  porridge  with  milk,  stuffed  eggs 
with  mushrooms,  brcwn  bread  and  butter,  tea,  coffee,  or 
cocoa. 

Dinner. — Mushroom  soup  and  forcemeat  balls,  lentil 
and  macaroni  fritters,  vegetables  in  season,  fruit  salad, 
cheese  and  cucumber. 

Tea . — As  usual. 

N.B. — All  these  recipes  are  to  be  found  in  the  following 

book. 


, grtWpS. 

GREEN  CORN  SOUP. 

Take  half  a tin  of  green  corn,  one  carrot,  one  turnip, 
one  large  onion  and  a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Cut  the  carrot,  turnip,  and  onion  into  thin 
slices  and  place  about  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a frying- 
pan,  and  when  the  fat  is  thoroughly  melted,  throw  in  the 
vegetables  and  fry  a light  brown.  Place  the  corn  in  a 
saucepan  and  add  about  a pint  and  a half  of  water, 
stirring  in  the  vegetables.  Let  this  gently  simmer  for 
about  two  hours,  and  just  before  dishing  up,  add  the 
pepper,  salt,  and  parsley,  which  should  be  finely  chopped. 

Sufficient  for  four  persons  ; average  cost,  about  6d. 


TOMATO  SOUP. 


d. 


2 Quarts  of  Water. . . . 

£ lb.  Tapioca  . . . . . . . . . . 2 

6 Good-sized  Tomatoes  ..  ..  ..  ..  4 

2 Large  Onions  . . . . . . . . . . 1 

2 ozs.  Batter  . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Pepper  and  Salt  to  taste  . . . . . . — 
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Place  the  water  on  the  fire  and  when  brought  to  a 
boiling  point  add  the  tapioca,  which  must  be  constantly 
stirred  to  prevent  burning  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
Slice  the  tomatoes  and  cut  the  onions  into  shreds,  then 
place  in. a frying-pan  with  the  two  ounces  of  butter  and 
fry  the  whole  a light  brown.  Now  add  the  tomatoes 
and  onions  to  the  tapioca  and  let  the  whole  gently 
simmer  for  an  hour  and  a half,  and,  before  dishing  up, 
add  the  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Sweet  herbs  will  be 
found  an  addition  if  liked. 

POTATO  SOUP. 


Average  cost  of  Potato  Soup  (about  two  quarts)  : 

d. 


2 lbs.  Potatoes 

2 Onions 

1 oz.  Butter 

1 Pint  of  Milk,  Pepper  and  Salt  . . 

3 tablespoonfuls  Tapioca  . . 


1 

2 

1 
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Time  required,  one  hour. 

1.  Wash  and  peel  the  potatoes  thinly,  cut  them  in 
pieces  about  half  an  inch  square. 

2.  Chop  the  onion  a little. 

3.  Put  into  a saucepan  the  butter,  add  the  potatos 
and  onions,  put  the  pan  on  the  fire  and  let  the  vegetables 
cook  for  a few  minutes  in  the  butter  (they  must  not  brown), 

4.  Now  add  iL  pints  of  boiling  water  or  cold  (if  time 
is  not  a consideration),  also  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  it 
boil  till  done  to  a mash. 


5.  Then  take  a wire  sieve  or  colander  and  rub  the 
vegetables  through  with  a wooden  spoon. 

6.  Return  the  soup  to  the  saucepan,  add  to  it  the 
milk,  and  put  it  on  to  boil. 
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|F  7.  When  it  boils  sprinkle  in  the  crushed  tapioca, 
stirring  all  the  time. 

8.  Let  it  boil  gently  for  seven  minutes. 

9.  For  serving,  pour  the  soup  into  a hot  tureen. 


SCOTCH  BROTH. 

2 Quarts  of  Water 
5 lb.  Pearl  Barley 
2 Carrots  . . 

2 Turnips  . . 

3 Good-sized  Onions  . . 

Parsley  . . 

2 ozs.  Butter 
Pepper  and  Salt  to  taste 
1 Pint  Milk 


d. 


1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 


64 

Place  the  water  on  the  fire  and  bring  it  to  boiling 
point,  then  add  the  pearl  barley  and  let  this  gently 
simmer.  Cut  the  carrots,  turnips  and  onions  into  small 
dice  and  place  into  a frying  pan  with  the  butter  and  fry 
-very  carefully,  taking  care  they  do  not  brown.  Chop 
the  parsley  very  fine  and  add  the  whole  of  the  vegetables 
to  the  pearl  barley  and  water.  Let  the  whole  gently 
simmer  for  two  hours,  and,  before  dishing  up,  add  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste. 


LENTIL  SOUP. 

2 Quarts  of  Water 

1 Pint  Lentils  (Egyptian) 

2 Large  Onions 

1 Pint  Milk 

2 Carrots  . . 

2 Turnips 

Pepper  and  Salt  to  taste 
Butter  . . 


d. 

2i 

4 

2 

4 

4 


Thoroughly  wash  the  lentils  and  add  to  the  water, 
bringing  the  whole  to  a boiling  point,  then  let  them 
gently  simmer  on  the  side  of  your  stove.  Slice  your 
vegetables  into  shreds  and  place  in  a frying-pan  with 
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two  ounces  of  butter,  stirring  them  gently  until  they  are 
a nice  light  brown,  then  add  them  to  the  lentils,  and  let 
the  whole  gently  simmer  for  three  hours.  Before  dish- 
ing up  add  two  large  teacupfuls  of  milk,  which  will  add 
much  delicacy  to  the  flavour. 


VEGETABLE  SOUP. 

2 Quarts  Water  . . 

2 Carrots  . . 

2 Turnips 

3 Large  Onions 
i Head  Celery 
i Cauliflower 

6 Large  Potatoes  . . 
i Pint  Milk 
3 Large  Tomatoes 
Pepper  and  salt  to  taste 


s.  d. 

k 

i 

1 

2 
3 

T 

1 a 

2 

3 
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Thoroughly  wash  the  cauliflower,  pulling  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  place  in  the  two  quarts  of  water,  and  let  it 
gently  simmer  until  quite  tender.  Slice  up  all  the 
vegetables  and  place  in  a frying-pan  with  two  ounces  of 
butter,  cooking  them  a light  brown.  Add  these  to  the 
cauliflower  and  let  the  whole  gently  simmer  for  three 
hours.  Just  before  dishing  up  add  the  milk  and  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste. 

Fried  bread  cut  into  small  dice,  or  toast,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  should  always  be  served  with  soups. 


WHITE  HARICOT  PUREE. 

d. 

2 
2 

£ 

2 

2 
7 

1 3* 

Boil  the  beans,  onions,  cloves,  and  bay  leaves  in  the 
quart  of  water  for  two  hours,  then  rub  through  wire 
sieve,  add  the  butter  and  milk  and  cream  and  pepper 
and  salt. 


2 lb.  small  White  Haricots  . . 

2 Large  Spanish  Onions 
2 Bay  Leaves  and  6 Cloves  . . 

2 ozs.  Butter 
i Quart  Water 
i Pint  Milk 

Pepper  and  Salt,  and  a Gill  of  Cream 


IO 


BARLEY  AND  TOMATO  SOUR. 

d. 

lbs.  of  Fresh  Tomatoes  6 

1 Large  Spanish  Onion  ...  i 

3 Large  Tablespoonfuls  of  Pearl  Barley  ...  i 

2 ozs.  Butter  ..  ...  ...  ...  2 

3 Pints  of  Water,  Pepper  and  Salt  

io 

Cook  the  tomatoes  and  onions  in  half  the  water  for 
half  an  hour,  and  rub  through  a wire  sieve,  add  the 
barley  and  the  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  cook  for  two 
and  a half  hours. 


MUSHROOM  SOUP. 

s.  d. 

i lb.  of  very  fresh  Mushrooms  io 

| lb.  Small  Harricot  Beans  2 

Half  the  Rind  of  a Lemon,  finely  peeled  £ 

i Large  Spanish  Onion,  into  which  a few 

Cloves  should  be  put  

i Small  blade  of  Mace  

i Little  bunch  of  Parsley  and  Thyme 

Pepper  and  Salt  

3 ozs.  Butter  


i 5 

Prepare  the  vegetables  and  place  all  on  to  boil  in  two 
quarts  of  water  for  two  aqd  a half  hours,  then  pass 
through  a wire  sieve,  and  return  to  saucepan. 


FORCEMEAT  BALLS  TO  BE  SERVED 
WITH  SOUP. 

d. 

Half  a Dessertspoonful  of  Chopped  Parsley  £ 

4  ozs.  fine  Bread  Crumbs  . ...  ".  i 

4 ozs.  Butter,  Pepper  and  Salt  ...  ...  ...  4 

1 Egg  to  mix  ..  1 

6P 

Shape  into  little  balls  and  fry  to  a golden  brown. 
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SPINACH  SOUP. 


s.  d. 

3 lbs.  of  fresh  Spinach  ..  ..  ..  . . 3 

1 Large  Onion  . . . . 1 

1 Blade  of  Mace  . . . . . . . . . . — 

3 Teaspoonfuls  of  White  Flour  ..  ..  ..  1 

4 ozs.  Butter  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..4 

1 Gill  Cream,  Pepper  and  Salt  . . . . . . 6 

3 Pints  Water  . . . . . . . . . . — 


1 3 

Well  wash  the  spinach,  put  into  water,  which  should 
be  boiling  fast , with  the  onion,  blade  of  mace,  pepper  and 
salt.  Rub  through  the  wire  sieve,  then  dissolve  the 
butter  in  another  saucepan,  sprinkle  in  the  flour,  add  the 
cream  and  return  the  spinach  to  saucepan  and  boil  a few 
minutes,  and  serve  with  fried  slices  of  bread.  Time,  one 
hour. 

TAPIOCA  CREAM  SOUP. 


s.  d 

£ lb.  of  Tapioca  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1 

3 Pints  of  Milk . . 6 

2 Large  Onions  . . . . . . . . . . 2 

6 Cloves  . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

2 ozs.  Butter,  Pepper  and  Salt  . . . . . . 2 

1 Gill  Cream  . . . . . . . . . . 6 


1 6 

Soak  the  tapioca  in  one  pint  of  the  milk  two  hours 
before  cooking,  have  on  the  other  quart  of  milk  boiling 
with  the  cloves,  onions,  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  stir  in 
the  tapioca  and  cook  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  through 
a sieve  and  add  the  cream. 


gtatmuries. 

SHEPHERD’S  PIE. 


Average  cost  of  ingredients  : d. 

2\  lbs.  Potatoes  ..  ...  ..  ..  ..2 

£ Pint  Haricot  Beans  1 

Onions,  Carrot,  Salt  and  Pepper  1 

2 ozs.  Butter  2 

1 Egg,  £ oz.  flour ..  l 
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Time  required  to  make  and  bake,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour. 

1.  Peel  the  potatoes,  thinly  cut  half  of  them  up  in 
small  pieces  about  half  an  inch  thick. 

2.  Chop  the  onion  finely,  also  the  carrot. 

3.  The  haricot  beans  should  have  been  soaked  and 
boiled  perviously. 

4.  Put  the  remainder  of  potatoes  in  a saucepan  with 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  enough  water  to  cover  them, 
boil  them  twenty  minutes. 

5.  Whilst  the  potatoes  are  cooking,  put  into  a quart 
dish  a layer  of  the  cut  potatoes,  chopped  onion,  carrot, 
pepper  and  salt,  and  cold  haricot  beans. 

6.  To  make  the  gravy  for  the  pie  take  a small 
enamelled  saucepan,  put  in  half  of  the  butter,  let  it  melt, 
then  add  to  it  half  the  flour  and  stir  both  together  till  it 
becomes  a dark  brown  colour  (but  it  must  not  burn). 

7.  Strain  (when  your  potatoes  are  done)  the  water 
from  them,  and  add  it  to  the  browned  butter  and  flour 
gradually,  let  it  boil,  then  pour  it  over  the  vegetables  in 
the  dish. 

8.  To  make  the  crust  for  the  pie. 

9.  Mash  or  pass  through  a sieve  the  potatoes,  add 
the  remainder  of  the  butter,  also  the  egg  (which  has  been 
beaten),  mix  well  together. 

10.  Take  the  mashed  potato  and  put  it  over  the 
vegetables  in  the  dish,  smoothing  it  over  neatly  with  a knife. 

1 1.  Take  a fork  and  mark  all  over  the  top  of  potatoes, 
N.B. — If  liked  the  mashed  potato  might  be  mixed  with 

half  its  weight  of  flour  into  a dough  ; to  make  a more 

substantial  crust ; it  must  be  then  rolled  out  with  a 

pin  like  pastry. 

12.  Put  the  pie  into  a hot  oven  to  bake  for  half  an  hour. 

KEDGEREE. 

Average  cost  of  ingredients.  d. 

4 lb.  Rice i 

2 Eggs  2 

Teaspoonful  Parsley  ...  ...  ...  ...  — 

Half  Teaspoonful  Thyme  and  Marjoram  ...  5 

i^ozs.  Butter  ...  14 

Pepper  and  Salt  — 

2 Tomatoes  i£ 


6 
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Time  required,  half  an  hour, 

1.  Wash  the  rice  well. 

2.  Put  on  the  fire  a saucepan  with  one  quart  of 
water,  when  it  boils  add  the  rice  with  a saltspoonful  of 
salt,  let  it  cook  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  strain  off  the 
water. 

3.  Put  the  eggs  on  to  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  shell 
and  separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites. 

4.  Put  into  the  same  saucepan  the  rice  was  boiled  in 
the  butter,  add  to  it  the  rice,  the  tomatoes  and  herbs 
(finely  chopped),  also  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  pepper  and 
salt. 

5.  Make  it  very  hot,  then  pile  on  to  a flat  dish  or 
plate,  put  a wire  sieve  over  and  pass  the  yolks  of  eggs 
on  the  top. 

6.  Garnish  with  pieces  of  parsley  and  slices  of  lemon 

SAVOURY  OMELETTE. 

Average  cost  of  ingredients  d. 

2 Eggs  2 

1 oz.  Butter  1 

Teaspoonful  Chopped  Parsley  ...  ...  — 

i Teaspoonful  Chopped  Sweet  Herbs  ...  £ 

^ Teaspoonful  Chopped  Onion  

Pepper  and  Salt  £ 

4 

1.  Beat  the  eggs  in  a basin  for  a minute. 

2.  Chop  the  parsley,  onion,  and  sweet  herbs  finely, 
add  to  the  beaten  eggs,  also  pepper  and  salt. 

3.  Put  a frying-pan  or  omelette  pan  on  the  fire,  put 
in  the  butter. 

4.  When  the  butter  is  quite  hot  add  the  mixture. 

5.  Stir  the  mixture  quickly  with  a spoon  ; when  it 
begins  to  set  turn  it  towards  the  handle  of  the  pan. 

6.  Turn  it  over  for  a second,  then  serve  at  once  on  a 
hot  dish. 

Omelettes  should  not  be  quite  set  in  the  middle. 

TOMATO  OMELETTE. 

Skin  and  chop  one  tomato,  and  cook  as  above. 
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BRAISED  MUSHROOMS. 


£ lb.  Mushrooms  (small) 
2 ozs.  Butter 
i Onion  (small) 
Teaspoonful  Cornflour 
f Pint  Water 
Pepper  and  Salt 
lbs.  Potatoes 


s.  d. 

6 

2 

I 

I 


* 

I* 


I O 


Time  required,  one  hour. 

1.  Wash  and  peel  the  mushrooms,  cut  halfthe  stalk  off. 

2.  Put  into  a stew  pan  one  and  a half  ozs.  of  butter, 
when  melted  add  the  mushrooms  and  let  them  cook  with 
the  lid  on  for  twenty  minutes  slowly,  also  the  onion 
chopped  fine. 

3.  Into  another  saucepan  put  the  peel  and  stalks, 
with  the  water,  pepper  and  salt,  and  cook  till  the  liquor 
is  wanted. 

4.  Mix  the  cornflour  with  a little  cold  water,  add  the 
stock  and  pour  over  the  mushrooms. 

5.  Cook  the  potatoes  and  mash  them,  add  one  half- 
ounce  of  butter,  and  well  mix. 

6.  Then  place  the  potatoes  round  a dish,  making  a 
border  ; place  the  mushrooms  in  the  centre,  serve  hot. 


MACARONI  A LA  GONGRESS. 

d. 


6 ozs.  Macaroni  i£ 

2 Eggs  2 

1 oz.  Butter,  £ pint  Milk  2 

$ oz.  Flour  ..  1 

1 Tomato,  Pepper  and  Salt 1 

Half-teaspoonful  Chopped  Parsley  ...  i£ 
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Time  required,  one  hour. 

1.  Break  the  macaroni  in  small  pieces,  put  it  in  one 
pint  of  boiling  water,  with  a little  salt,  boil  fifteen 
minutes. 

2.  If  any  water  is  left,  drain  it  and  keep  the  macaroni 
hot. 

3.  Boil  two  eggs  hard,  shell  them,  divide  the  yolks 
from  the  whites  and  chop  each  separately. 


*5 


4.  Cut  the  tomato  in  thin  slices,  cook  it  in  the  oven 
on  a tin  for  ten  minutes,  or  in  a frying-pan. 

5.  Put  into  a saucepan  the  butter,  add  to  it  the  flour 
cook  it,  then  add  slowly  the  milk  and  parsley,  make  into 
a nice  thick  sauce. 

6.  Put  the  macaroni  on  to  a dish,  then  the  tomato 
white  of  egg,  pour  over  the  sauce,  and  sprinkle  the 
yolk  of  egg  on  top ; serve  hot. 


BUTTERED  EGGS. 

Average  cost  of  Ingredients.  d. 

3 Eggs ...  3 

2 ozs.  Butter  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  2 

Pepper.  Salt,  2 Slices  Bread  ...  ...  1 

2 Tablespoonfuls  Milk  ...  ..  ...  £ 


6* 

Time  required,  about  seven  minutes. 

1.  Toast  the  bread  under  the  toaster  on  the  gas  stove,  | * 
when  done  cut  them  either  in  squares  or  in  rounds  lightly  f J 
butter  the  toast. 

2.  Put  the  butter  into  an  enamelled  saucepan,  beat  up 
the  egg  with  the  milk,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  add  it  to 
the  butter. 

3.  Stir  the  mixture  up  quickly  with  a wooden  spoon, 
till  set  (about  two  minutes),  heap  upon  the  pieces  of 
toast  and  serve  hot. 


4.  Garnish  with  fried  or  chopped  parsley. 

LENTIL  ROLLS. 

d. 

1 

4 ozs.  Lentils  

2 Eggs  

• • • 

2 

2 oz.  Bread  Crumbs 

• • • 

k 

Teaspoonful  Chopped  Parsley 

• • • 

1 

1 oz.  Butter 

• • • 

1 

$ Teaspoonful  Thyme  and  Marjoram 

• • • 

i 

« 

Salt  and  Pepper  

•• 

6 

i.  Soak  the  lentils  for  ten  minutes, 

thoroughly  wash 

them. 

2.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  snfflcient  water  to 
cover  them,  cook  till  tender  ; about  twenty  minutes. 


i6 


3.  Drain  thoroughly,  then  put  the  butter,  herbs,  salt, 
one  egg,  and  half  of  the  bread  crumbs,  and  mix  well 
together. 

•4.  When  cold  form  into  rolls,  egg  and  bread  crumb 
them,  and  fry  in  hot  oil  a nice  brown. 

5.  Drain  and  serve  with  vegetarian  gravy. 


TOMATO  TOAST. 


3 Tomatoes  

1 oz.  Butter  

1 Egg  

Tablespoonful  of  Bread  Crumbs 
£ oz.  Grated  Cheese  ) *** 

Salt  and  Pepper  

6 Small  Rounds  Buttered  Toast  ... 


d. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
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Time  required  twenty  minutes. 

1.  Dip  the  tomatoes  in  boiling  water  to  remove  the 
skin,  chop  up  fine. 

2.  Put  the  butter  into  a frying  pan,  and  when  hot 
put  in  the  tomatoes  to  fry  five  minutes ; add  pepper  and 
salt. 

3.  Beat  up  the  egg,  and  add  it  to  the  tomatoes,  stir 
well,  then  add  the  bread  crumbs  and  cook  two  minutes. 

4.  Grate  the  cheese  and  add  it  to  the  tomatoes,  etc., 
do  not  cook  it  after  adding  the  cheese. 

5.  Have  ready  the  toast,  spread  the  mixture  on,  and 
serve  hot. 

6.  Or  the  mixture  may  be  put  in  the  centre  of  dish 
and  the  toast  cut  in  small  pieces  and  put  round. 


VEGETABLE  FRITTERS. 

d. 


2 ozs.  each  of  Cooked  Vegetables  ...  — 

Potatoes,  Haricot  Beans,  green  ...  — 

Vegetables,  Carrots,  &c.  2 

2 ozs.  Bread  Crumbs  1 

1 oz.  Butter  •••  1 

2 Eggs  2 

Pepper  and  Salt  ...  — 

1 Onion,  chopped  fine  — 

\ Teaspoonful  dried  Sage  or  Sweet  Herbs  £ 
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Time  required  twenty  minutes. 

1.  Mash  the  cold  vegetables  together  with  the  herbs, 
the  butter  (melted),  i egg,  pepper,  salt,  and  half  the 
bread  crumbs. 

2.  Form  into  shapes  on  a floured  board,  then  dip  in 
beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  a nice  brown; 
serve  hot  with  fried  parsley  in  centre. 

This  is  a convenient  way  of  using  any  cold  vegetables 
left  from  the  previous  meal. 

BIRDS’  NESTS. 

d. 


i Teacup  of  Bread  Crumbs  — 

i Teaspoonful  Parsley  i 

£ Teaspoonful  Thyme  and  Marjoram,  little 

grated  Lemon  Rind  — 

£ oz.  Butter  ..  ...  i£ 

i Egg,  Salt  and  Pepper  ...  i 

3 Hard  Boiled  Eggs  3 


Time  required  fifteen  minutes. 

1.  Put  the  bread  crumbs  into  a basin,  chop  the 
parsley  fine,  and  add  also  the  sweet  herbs,  finely  powdered. 

2.  Melt  the  butter  and  add. 

3.  Beat  up  the  egg  and  add  part  of  it,  if  not  moist 
enough,  use  a little  milk  to  make  it  workable. 

4.  Shell  the  eggs  after  being  boiled  seven  minutes, 
and  take  a portion  of  the  mixture  and  completely  cover 
each  egg. 

5.  Dip  these  in  the  egg  that  was  left,  and  toss  in 
bread  crumbs  ; make  flat  top  and  bottom. 

6.  Fry  in  boiling  fat  till  a golden  brown. 

7.  Cut  open  and  place  on  dish,  cut  side  upwards. 

8.  Make  half  a pint  of  vegetarian  gravy  and  pour 
round  them,  serve  hot. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW  FRITTERS. 

d. 


1 Marrow  (small)  i£ 

1 Teacupful  Bread  Crumbs  — 

1 Onion  — 

Small  quantity  of  Dried  Sage  1 

1 oz.  Butter  ...  ...  ...  1 

1 Egg  1 
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Time  required,  one  hour. 

1.  Boil  the  marrow  in  boiling  water  with  a little  salt, 
also  the  onion,  for  ten  minutes. 

2.  Scrape  the  peel  off  and  cut  the  marrow  into  rounds 
about  one  inch  thick,  remove  the  seeds. 

3.  Place  the  rounds  on  a tin  and  put  the  seasoning 
in  each  round. 

4.  To  make  the  seasoning — melt  the  butter,  add  to  it 
the  bread  crumbs,  sage  and  onion  chopped  fine  (sweet 
herbs  can  be  used  instead),  the  egg  well  beaten,  pepper 
and  salt. 

5.  Put  in  a hot  oven  and  brown,  serve  on  a dish  with 
vegetarian  gravy. 

POTATO  CROQUETTES. 

i£  lbs.  Potatoes  

§ oz.  Butter 

1 Tablespoonful  Milk  ...  

2 Eggs  

Teaspoonful  of  Parsley  

Bread  Crumbs 

Pepper  and  Salt  

Time  required,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

1.  Wash  and  peel  thinly  the  potatoes,  steam  -or  boil 
them, 

2.  When  dry  pass  them  through  a wire  sieve  over  a 
plate  with  a wooden  spoon. 

3.  Whilst  the  potatoes  are  hot  put  them  into  a basin 
and  add  the  butter,  parsley,  and  egg  well  beaten,  pepper 
and  salt. 

4.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  when  cool  enough 
shape  into  croquettes. 

5.  Beat  up  the  other  egg  on  to  a plate,  and  dip  each 
croquette  into  it,  then  roll  in  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  a 
golden  brown,  drain  on  kitchen  paper. 

6.  For  serving,  arrange  the  croquettes  tastily  -on  a 
hot  dish,  with  fried  parsley  in  the  centre. 


d. 
1 2- 
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GREEN  CORN  FRITTERS. 

Take  half  a tin  of  green  corn  and  place  into  a basin,  mix 
thoroughly  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  with  this,  beating 
it  all  the  time  to  prevent  any  little  lumps,  and  add  two 
eggs  and  a little  salt. 

Have  ready  some  boiling  albene,  oil,  or  nucoline  and 
place  about  half  a teacupful  of  this  mixture  into  a pan 
and  fry  both  sides  a nice  light  brown. 

In  serving  up,  a few  fried  onions  is  a great  addition. 

Sufficient  for  four  persons,  average  cost,  8d. 


CHEESE  SOUFFLE. 

d. 

£ lb.  Grated  Cheese  ...  2^ 

6 Eggs  6 

1 Pint  of  Milk  2 

2 ozs.  Butter  ...  2 

2 Teaspoonfuls  White  Flour  ...  . . I 


Pepper  and  Salt  and  just  a little  Cayenne 

Pepper  — 

1 

Dissolve  the  butter,  add  the  flour  and  milk,  pepper, 
salt,  and  cayenne,  making  this  into  a sauce,  stir  in  the 
grated  cheese,  separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  ot  the 
eggs,  add  the  yolks  to  the  mixture,  then  whisk  up  the 
whites  to  a stiff  froth  and  add  this  to  the  whole  and  bake 
half  an  hour  in  a sharp  oven. 

STUFFED  EGGS  WITH  MUSHROOMS. 


s.  d. 

12  large  Eggs  1 o 

| lb.-  Mushrooms  ...  4 

4 ozs.  Butter  4 

2 Tablespoonfuls  Flour  ...  1 

Pepper  and  Salt  . 1 

1 Dessertspoonful  Finest  Fried  Onion  1 

Parsley  and  Dried  Bread  Crumbs  ...  — 


1 11 

Hard  boil  the  eggs,  cut  in  half,  taking  out  the  yolks, 
mince  up  the  mushrooms,  cook  two  hours,  add  the  flour, 
pepper  and  salt  and  fried  onion,  and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
finely  chopped,  fill  the  eggs  with  the  mixture  and  dip  in 
egg  and  roll  in  parsley  and  bread  crumbs ; bake  ten 
minutes. 
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• RAISED  PIE. 

Crust.  s.  d. 

£ lb.  Albene  or  Nucoline  ...  ...  3 

lib  Flour  2 

A little  Water  (no  Baking  Powder  to  be  used)  — 


1 Large  Fried  Potato 

2 Small  Onions 

3 Hard  Boiled  Eggs 
A few  small  Haricot  Beans ) 

4 Large  Fresh  Tomatoes  j 

£ lb.  Butter  

Pepper  and  Salt,  and  Flavoured 

little  Ground  Mace 


with  a 


1 

3 

5 

6 


1 8 


Method  for  Crust. 

Put  the  butter  in  to  boil  with  one  gill  of  water,  stir  in 
the  flour  when  the  butter  is  boiling,  keep  in  a warm 
place  and  roll  out  sharply. 

Method  for  inside  of  Pie. 

Fry  the  onions  in  some  of  the  fat,  fry  the  potatoes, 
which  should  have  been  boiled  before,  have  ready  a few 
well-cooked  haricot  beans  and  fry  a little  in  the  pan,  slice 
the  tomatoes  and  fry  also,  slice  the  hard  boiled  eggs  and 
add  pepper,  salt,  and  mace,  and  fill  in  the  pie  and  brush 
the  pie  with  raw  egg.  Time  for  baking  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

CURRY. 


1 Large  Spanish  Onion 
1 Tomato 

1 Large  Sour  Apple 
3 ozs.  Butter 


d. 

1 

1 

1 


3 


6 

Cut  all  these  up  and  put  into  the  frying  pan  with  the 
butter  and  cover  with  water  or  any  vegetable  stock,  let 
it  cook  until  quite  done,  then  pass  all  through  a wire  sieve. 

Have  melted  in  a saucepan  two  ounces  of  butter,  one 
large  teaspoonful  of  flour,  dessertspoonful  of  curry 
powder,  pepper  and  salt  and  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

(Anything  that  is  curried  the  curry  sauce  should  cling 
round.) 

Mushrooms,  eggs,  any  vegetables,  etc.,  may  be  curried 
but  must  first  be  thoroughly  cooked. 


2 I 


LENTIL  AND  MACARONI 

£ 8»:SjR.ed  Lentils  

\ lb.  Macaroni  

2 Small  Fried  Onions  

$ Teaspoonful  Sage  / 

2 Eggs  ( 

Pepper  and  Salt 
2 ozs.  Butter 

Dried  Bread  Crumbs  to  fry  in 


FRITTER. 

d. 

i 


7i 

Boil  the  lentils  first  in  a cloth  quite  dry  about  an 
hour,  cook  the  macaroni  and  add  the  latter,  cut  up  in 
little  pieces,  to  the  lentils,  with  the  onions,  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  and  sage,  and  mix  with  two  eggs,  shape 
eggs  and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  a golden  brown  and 
serve  with  apple  sauce. 


grmtfrnticJj  pttsiitre#. 


TOMATO  PASTE. 

d. 

i lb.  Tomatoes  4 

1 Large  Onion  ...  1 

2 Tablespoonfuls  of  Flour  £ 

2 ozs.  Butter  2 

3 ozs.  Grated  Cheese  i£ 


Slice  up  the  tomatoes  and  onion  into  small  pieces  and 
place  into  a saucepan  with  the  butter,  letting  the  whole 
simmer  gently  until  thoroughly  cooked,  then  add 
the  cheese  and  mix  the  flour  with  a little  water  into  a 
firm  paste,  stir  into  the  mixture,  which  should  be  thick 
after  it  boils,  when  the  flour  has  been  added.  Turn  into 
a basin  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt  and  a few 
mixed  herbs  ; allow  this  to  remain  all  night  before  using. 


LENTIL  PASTE. 

d. 

£ Pint  Lentils  (red)  i£ 

3 oz.  Grated  Cheese  ...  i£ 

2 ozs.  Butter  2 

1 Breakfast-cupful  Bread  Crumbs  ...  1 

Half  a Nutmeg  (grated)  ...  ...  1 

Pepper  and  Salt  to  taste  . . ...  — 
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2 2 

Thoroughly  wash  the  lentils  and  place  on  the  fire  with 
just  enough  water  to  cover  them.  Let  these  boil  gently, 
taking  care  they  do  not  burn  and  when  thoroughly  done 
add  the  bread  crumbs,  grated  cheese,  butter,  nutmeg, 
and  pepper  and  salt.  Stir  the  whole  of  this  mixture 
thoroughly  and  bring  gently  to  a boiling  point  and  cook 
for  ten  minutes,  after  which,  place  into  jars,  and,  when 
cold,  melt  some  butter  and  pour  on  the  top. 

N.B.— This  will  be  found  an  excellent  relish  for  break- 
fast, eaten  with  brown  bread  and  butter  and  a little 
watercress. 

CUCUMBER  SANDWICHES. 

d. 

i Nice-sized  Cucumber  ...  ...  4 

I Bon-Don  Cheese  . ...  ...  2.\ 

Pepper  and  Salt  to  taste  — 

Procure  a nice  whole  meal  loaf  and  cut  into  thin  slices, 
spreading  a little  butter  on  each,  pound  the  bon-don 
into  a thick  paste,  adding  the  pepper  and  salt,  and  spread 
on  the  bread  and  butter,  and  place  some  thin  slices  of 
cucumber  on  the  top  and  add  another  piece  of  bread  and 
butter,  press  down  tightly  with  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
cut  off  the  outer  rough  edges  and  crust,  cut  into  dice 
and  serve  on  a clean  d’oyley. 

EGG  SANDWICHES. 

Procure  some  thoroughly  fresh  eggs  and  boil  until 
quite  hard,  place  them  into  a bowl  of  cold  water,  and 
take  off  the  shells,  cut  into  thin  slices  and  place  between 
some  bread  and  butter  with  watercress  and  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste. 

GREEN  CORN  SANDWICHES. 

Open  the  tin  of  corn,  and  turn  into  a bowl,  mix  with 
a little  salt  and  pepper  and  spread  between  thin  whole 
meal  bread  and  butter.  If  the  full  delicate  flavour  of  the 
corn  is  liked,  omit  the  pepper  and  salt. 

BEETROOT  SANDWICHES. 

Obtain  a good-coloured,  well-cooked  beetroot  and  cut 
into  thin  slices,  place  between  bread  and  butter  with  a 
little  grated  cheese. 


2 3 


gtctlaba. 

d 

i 
i 

i 
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Pull  all  the  leaves  apart  of  the  lettuce  and  endive  and 
see  that  every  particle  of  grit  and  dirt  is  thoroughly 
washed  out,  then  let  them  remain  for  some  time  in  a 
clean  bowl  of  water,  so  that  they  will  eat  crisp.  Wash 
the  mustard  and  cress  and  peel  the  spring  onions,  cutting 
the  latter  up  into  small  pieces.  Take  the  endive,  lettuce, 
mustard  and  cress  out  of  the  water  and  thoroughly  dry 
by  shaking  in  a clean  cloth,  then  gently  tear  the  endive 
and  lettuce  into  small  pieces  and  place  into  a bowl  with 
the  mustard  and  cress  and  onions,  thoroughly  mix  and 
garnish  with  the  white  of  eggs  and  beetroot. 

SALAD  DRESSING. 

Many  prefer  eating  salads  with  plain  olive  oil  and  vinegar 
or  lemon  juice,  whilst  others  use  dressing.  Take  the  hard 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  put  them  into  a pestle  and  mortar  or  basin 
and  mix  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  into  a smooth 
paste,  taking  care  that  no  little  lumps  are  visible,  then 
add  a teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard  and  a little  salt  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  castor  sugar ; mix  all  this  and  add  a 
small  cupful  of  cream  or  milk,  place  into  a salad  dressing 
bottle  and  serve  with  the  salad. 

GREEN  CORN  SALAD. 


d. 

£ Tin  Green  Corn  ...  ...  ...  3^ 

2 Small  Lettuces  ...  . . ...  i| 

1 Bunch  Watercress  ...  1 

1 Small  Beetroot  ...  ...  ..  1 

2 Hard-boiled  Eggs  ...  2 


PLAIN  SALAD. 

1 Good-sized  Lettuce 
Mustard  and  Cres9 
Half  an  Endive 

1 Small  Beetroot 

£ doz.  Spring  Onions  

2 Hard-boiled  Eggs  


9 

Thoroughly  wash  the  lettuces  and  watercress  and  dry 
them  in  a cloth,  after  which,  pull  them  into  small  pieces 
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and  place  in  a salad  bowl ; open  the  tin  of  corn  aad 
turn  half  of  it  into  the  salad  and  thoroughly  mix  all 
together.  Garnish  with  the  hard  boiled  eggs,  cut  into 
dice,  and  the  beetroot,  and  serve  with  some  dressing,  or, 
if  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  corn  is  to  be  preserved,  a 
little  fresh  cream. 

POTATO  SALAD. 

Take  the  remains  of  any  cold  potatoes  and  cut  into 
moderately  thick  slices  and  place  into  a shallow  glass 
dish,  taking  care  that  between  each  layer  a few  sweet 
herbs  (finely  powdered),  pepper  and  salt,  are  sprinkled. 
Pour  over  the  whole  some  salad  dressing  and  serve. 

Average  cost  about  6d. 

FRUIT  SALAD. 

s. 

i Tin  Pineapple  7 

£ doz.  Oranges  3 

1 Jug  Cream  6 

1 4 

Turn  the  pineapple  out  of  the  tin  and  cut  into  fair- 
sized square  pieces  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  peel  and 
quarter  the  oranges  and  cut  the  quarters  in  halves,  taking 
Are  to  save  all  the  juice  of  both. 

Place  the  pineapple,  oranges,  and  juices  into  a bowl 
with  plenty  of  castor  sugar,  and  when  thoroughly  mixed 
pour  over  the  cream  and  serve. 

Uttfctrittgs. 

BATTER  PUDDINGS. 

d. 

4 Tablespoonfuls  of  Flour  ...  ..  1 

§ Pint  of  Milk  ..  l£ 

2 Eggs  ...  2 

A little  Salt  — 

2 ozs.  Butter  . ...  2 

Thoroughly  mix  the  flour  with  the  milk  and  beat  into 
a good,  smooth,  but  not  too  thick,  paste,  add  the  eggs, 
thoroughly  whisked,  and  a little  salt.  Place  the  butter 


into  a moderate-sized  baking-tin,  place  in  the  oven  to 
melt  the  butter,  after  which  see  that  every  particle  of 
of  the  tin  is  thoroughly  well  greased,  place  in  this  the 
batter  and  bake  in  a good  hot  oven  about  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes. 


APPLE  CHARLOTTE. 

2 lbs.  Good  Cooking  Apples 
2 Eggs 

1 Breakfast-cup  Bread  Crumbs 

2 ozs.  Butter  

2 Eggs  

A Little  Grated  Lemon  Rind 
Sugar  ....  


s.  d. 

4 

2 

1 

2 
2 

I 


I O 

Peel  and  core  the  apples  and  cut  into  quarters,  place 
in  a pie  dish  with  just  sufficient  water  to  cover,  adding 
the  sugar  and  grated  lemon  rind  to  taste.  Cook  until 
thoroughly  done,  then  add  the  eggs  and  beat  all  up,  well 
reducing  the  whole  into  a pulp.  Place  the  bread  crumbs 
on  the  top  and  cut  the  butter  into  small  pieces  and  put 
on  the  bread  crumbs  ; bake  a nice  light  brown  and  serve. 


APRICOT  SPONGE. 

s.  d. 

I Tin  Apricots  y 

£ doz.  Small  Sponge  Cakes  3 

i Jug  Cream  6 

i 4 

Open  the  tin  of  apricots  and  place  a layer  with  some 
of  the  juice  in  a glass  dish,  cut  the  little  sponge  cakes 
in  halves  and  lay  on  the  top,  do  this  alternately  until  you 
have  used  up  all  your  material.  Pour  over  the  cream 
and  place  in  a cool  safe  until  ready  for  use.  Any  stewed 
fruit  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

OATMEAL  PORRIDGE. 

s]  d. 

i Teacup  of  Oatmeal  (coarse)  ...  ...  ’ ± 

Pint  of  Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  — 

Pinch  of  Salt  ..  ...  ...  ...  — 
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1.  Put  the  water  in  a saucepan  on  the  fire  to  boil. 

2.  Whilst  boiling,  shake  in  the  oatmeal  and  stir  for 
five  minutes,  then  let  it  cook  about  half-an-hour  on  a 
slow  fire,  it  will  require  stirring  occasionally  to  prevent 
burning 

3.  Serve  in  a soup  or  porridge  plate  with  milk,  cream, 
sugar,  and  golden  syrup. 

“HOVIS”  SANDRINGHAM  PUDDING. 

Make  a paste  with — 2 ozs.  butter  nuts  or  of  the  nut 
butter,  6 ozs.  hovis  flour,  with  which  line  a buttered 
basin.  Fill  the  centre  with  equal  quantities  of  grated 
hovis  bread  and  marmalade,  or  golden  syrup.  Moisten 
the  top  edge  of  crust  and  put  on  the  lid  and  steam  for  21- 
hours.  May  be  served  with  custard  or  white  sauce. 

cmt»  ©ahes. 

FANCY  WHOLE  MEAL  BREAD. 

d 

1 lb.  Whole  Meal  ...  ...  ...  2 

1 oz.  Butter  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

J oz.  German  Yeast  ...  ..  ...  ^ 

Teaspoonful  Castor  Sugar  ...  ...  — 

Half  Teaspoontul  Salt  ... 

Milk  to  mix  ...  ..  ...  ...  1 

1 Egg  1 

5$ 

Time  required  (about  one  hour  for  rising),  twenty 
minutes. 

1.  Put  the  meal  into  a basin  with  the  salt. 

2.  Cream  the  sugar  and  yeast  together. 

3.  Make  the  milk  tepid  in  a saucepan,  add  the  butter. 

4.  Beat  the  eggs  and  add  it  to  the  yeast  and  sugar. 

5.  Mix  the  yeast,  etc.,  with  the  milk  and  add  to  the 
meal. 

6.  Make  it  into  a dough. 

7.  Let  it  stand  to  rise  about  one  hour  in  a warm  place. 

8.  Then  make  into  fancy  shapes,  brush  over  with  egg, 
let  it  stand  to  rise  for  ten  minutes,  then  bake  in  a quick 
oven  fifteen  minutes. 
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MILK  ROLLS. 


d. 

1 lb.  Whole  Meal  2 

2 ozs.  Butter  ...  2 

Milk  : 

£ Teaspoonful  Salt  ...  ...  ...  ^ 

^ Teaspoonful  Baking  Powder  ..  . * — 

5* 

1.  Put  the  whole  meal  into  a mixing  basin,  add  the 
baking  powder  and  salt. 

2.  Rub  the  butter  into  it  with  your  fingers. 

3.  Add  sufficient  milk  to  make  a light  dough. 

4.  Sprinkle  the  paste-board  with  flour,  and  put  the 
dough  on  to  it. 

5.  Divide  the  dough  into  twelve  pieces. 

6.  Form  each  piece  into  a roll. 

7.  Put  the  rolls  on  to  a floured  baking-tin. 

8.  Put  into  the  oven  and  bake  twenty  minutes. 

9.  Eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 

WHOLE  MEAL  SHORT  BREAD. 

Average  Cost  of  Materials.  d. 

£ lb.  Whole  Meal  ..  x 

3 ozs.  Butter  3 

2 ozs.  Castor  Sugar,  tablespoonful  Milk  i 

^ 4i 

Time  required  half  an  hour. 

1.  Put  the  butter  in  a saucepan,  place  it  on  the  fire 
to  melt  the  butter. 

2.  Put  into  a basin  the  flour  and  castor  sugar,  pour  in 
the  melted  butter,  and  mix  into  a stiff  paste. 

3.  Flour  a paste-board,  roll  out  the  mixture  about 
one-third  of  an  inch. 

4.  Flour  a knife  and  cut  the  paste  into  squares  or 
rounds. 

5.  Grease  a baking-tin,  place  the  shortbread  in. 

6.  Put  in  the  oven  and  bake  a pale  brown. 
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WHOLE  MEAL  BANNOCKS. 


Average  cost  of  Ingredients.  d. 

i lb.  Whole  Meal  2 

3 ozs.  Butter  3 

1 oz.  Sultanas  ...  — 

1 oz.  Castor  Sugar  ...  1 

1 Egg  1 

Milk  ...  1 


8 

Time  required,  if  fried,  ten  minutes;  if  baked,  half  an 
hour. 

1.  Put  the  whole  meal  into  a mixing  basin,  add  the 
butter  and  mix  it  well  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 

2.  Add  the  sultanas  and  sugar. 

3.  Beat  the  egg  in  a basin,  add  it  to  about  half  pint 
milk. 

4.  Make  the  mixture  into  a light  dough. 

5.  Flour  your  board,  divide  the  mixture  into  eight 
pieces,  roll  out  the  size  of  the  frying-pan,  about  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick. 

6 Put  a frying-pan  on  the  fire,  place  in  a bannock, 
cook  for  about  a minute,  then  turn  and  cook  the  other 
side  the  same  time. 

7.  When  done,  cut  open  and  butter ; serve  hot. 

8.  To  bake  the  mixture  make  into  smaller  cakes 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  brush  over  with  milk  and  put 
on  to  a baking  sheet,  bake  twenty  minutes. 

SCONES. 

d. 

1 lb.  Whole  Meal  2 

£ Pint  Sour  Butter  Mi  k 1 

3 ozs.  Butter  3 

1 oz.  Sultanas  ...  £ 

1 oz.  Castor  Sugar  £ 

7 • 

Time,  about  forty  minutes. 

1 Put  the  meal  into  a basin,  rub  in  the  butter,  add 
the  sugar  and  sultanas. 
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2.  Mix  with  the  butter  milk  into  a dough,  not  too 
stiff,  divide  into  three  portions,  form  into  rounds  about 
one  inch  thick,  and  divide  each  round  into  four,  brush 
over  with  beaten  egg  and  milk,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  thirty  minutes. 

OAT  CAKES. 

Average  Cost  of  Ingredients.  d. 

i lb.  Medium  Oatmeal  ...  ...  2 

1 oz.  Butter  1 

£ Teaspoonful  Carbonate  of  Soda  ...  — 

i oz.  Fine  Oatmeal,  Salt £ 

3* 

1.  Put  half  a pint  of  water  into  a saucepan,  add  the 
butter,  salt,  and  soda,  let  it  get  warm,  stir  well. 

2.  Put  the  medium  oatmeal  in  a basin,  pour  in  the 
water,  etc.,  and  mix  into  a smooth  paste. 

3.  Flour  a pastry  board  with  fine  oatmeal,  also  the 
rolling  pin. 

4.  Turn  the  paste  on  to  the  board  and  roll  out  thinly. 

5.  Cut  with  a pastry  cutter,  either  rounds  or  squares, 
place  on  a baking  sheet,  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  till 
they  are  quite  crisp  (about  ten  minutes). 


SHREWSBURY  CAKES. 

d. 

£ lb.  Butter  ...  4 

£ lb.  Whole  Meal  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

7 lb.  Sugar  (Castor)  ...  1 

Teaspoonful  of  Grated  Lemon  Rind  ...  i 

1 Egg  1 


Time  required,  thirty  minutes. 

1.  Put  the  butter  and  meal  into  a basin,  work  it 
together  with  a spoon  till  it  creams. 

2.  Then  add  the  egg  and  lemon  peel. 

3.  Stir  in  slowly  the  meal,  if  too  stiff,  add  a little  milk 

4.  Flour  a board  and  turn  the  paste  on  to  it. 

5.  Roll  out  thinly  and  cut  in  small  cakes  with  a round 
cutter. 

6.  Grease  a baking  tin,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven 
twenty  minutes. 
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LEMON  BUNS. 

i  lb.  Whole  Meal  

£ lb.  Butter  ...  

1 lb  Sugar  (Castor)  

2 Eggs  

2 ozs.  Candied  Peel  

i Lemon  

i Gill  Milk 

£ Teaspoonful  Baking  Powder 


d. 

2 

4 

1 

2 


II 

1.  Put  the  meal  into  a basin,  rub  in  the  butter,  add 
the  sugar,  candied  peel  (cut  fine)  also  the  grated  rind  of 
the  lemon  and  baking  powder. 

2.  Beat  up  the  eggs,  add  the  milk,  also  half  of  a piece 
of  lemon. 

Mix  all  together,  divide  into  sixteen  portions,  put  in  a 
greased  tin,  brush  over  with  beaten  egg  and  milk,  sprinkle 
castortsugar  over  and  bake  in  the  oven  for  twenty  minutes. 


HOVIS  SCONES. 

2 lbs.  Hovis  Flour  

4 ozs.  Butter  

3 ozs.  Sugar  (Fine  Castor) 

2 ozs.  Paisley  Flour  ....  ... 

2 Eggs  

i Pint  Milk  


Carefully  mix  the  Hovis  Flour  with  the  Paisley  Flour, 
then  rub  in  Butter.  Beat  the  Eggs  and  Sugar  well,  and 
then  add  them  and  the  Milk  and  make  a smooth  dough. 
Wash  over  with  Milk  or  Egg  and  bake  in  sharp  oven. 

HOVIS  SHORTBREAD. 

i£  lb.  Flour  

9 ozs.  Fresh  Butter  

4  ozs.  Fine  Sugar  

I £gg  ...  ...  ...  ..  ... 


3i 


Mix  Hovis  Flour  with  Paisley  Flour,  then  rub  well  in 
the  Butter.  Put  the  Sugar  in  a hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
mixture  and  beat  it  and  the  Egg  together,  gradually 
absorbing  the  dry  ingredients.  A little  Milk  is  necessary 
when  the  Butter  is  very  firm  or  the  Egg  small.  Must 
not  be  put  in  a quick  oven. 


ECCLES  CAKES. 

i lb.  Whole  Meal  

6 ozs.  Butter  

1 Teaspoonful  Castor  Sugar 
6 ozs.  Currants 

Grated  Rind  of  Lemon 

2 ozs.  Raw  Sugar 


s.  d. 
2 
6 

2 

I 

I 


I O 

1.  Put  the  whole  meal  in  a mixing  basin,  add  to  it 
the  castor  sugar. 

2.  Rub  the  butter  in  the  meal  and  mix  into  a stiff  paste. 


3.  Wash  the  currants,  add  the  raw  sugar,  the  grated 
lemon  rind,  and  a little  of  the  juice  ; mix  together. 

4.  Flour  a board,  roll  the  pastry  out  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  get  a clean  round  cutter  about  six  inches  across 
(a  clean  saucepan  lid  will  do)  and  cut  into  rounds. 

5.  Take  a teaspoonful  of  the  currants,  etc.,  and  put 
in  the  middle  of  each  round,  close  together,  roll  out  flat 
with  the  rolling-pin,  put  on  a baking  sheet  and  bake  a 
pale  colour. 


6.  Sprinkle  thickly  with  castor  sugar. 
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NSEpUH  HINTS. 


Vegetarian  Soap  made  without  animal 
fat  can  be  had  from  W.  G.  Smith, 
Kingston  - on  - Thames,  and  Messrs. 
Nichols  Brill,  59,  Eastcheap. 

Excellent  Preserves , Jams,  and  Jellies 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  Sanders, 
the  Fruit  Gardens,  Market  Lavington. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Poison’s  Corn 
Flour  makes  good  Savoury  Sauces. 
Address  : Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Cantos  is  a substitute  for  Beef 
Tea,  and  is  highly  nutritious.  Great 
Grimsby. 


Hovis  Bread  is  very  good  for  toast,  etc.,  and  can  be 
easily  digested. 


C.osenzas  Soups  in  packets  are  most  handy  for  making 
quickly  and  are  a great  saving  of  time  and  labour.  95, 
Wigmore  Street. 

Nichols'  Food  of  Health  is  an  excellent  preparation,  more 
easily  digested  than  oatmeal.  Address  : 59,  East- 

cheap,  E C. 

Messrs.  Fry’s  Cocoa  is  exceedingly  good,  and  much 
better  to  drink  than  tea  or  coffee,  and  when  made  with 
boiling  milk  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled.  Union  Street, 
Bristol. 


Plasmon  should  be  tried  by  all,  as  it  is  invaluable  to 
build  up  the  system.  Address  : 56,  Duke  Street,  W. 
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M fw  Bints  on  Vegetarianism 


To  those  about  to  try  this  new  mode 
of  living,  a few  hints  may  be  found  useful,  as 
many,  through  ignorance  of  what  to  eat,  fail 
ih  their  effort  to  become  Vegetarians. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
strong  meat  diet  should  gradually  dis- 
continue the  use  of  flesh  and  substitute  for 
this  good  whole  meal  bread,  fresh  fruit* 
dried  fruits,  cereals,  grains  and  pulses,  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  made  into  appetizing 
and  nouishing  dishes. 

The  majority  of  vegetables  are  better 
steamed  than  boiled,  as  by  the  former 
method  more  of  the  goodness  is  retained ; 
whereas,  vegetables  boiled  have  more  of 
their  goodness  thrown  away,  unless  a nice 
sauce  is  made  with  the  water  in  which 
they  have  been  cooked,  and  poured  over  them  before  serving 
up.  Brazil  nuts  and  pine  kernels  are  an  excellent  substitute 
for  suet  in  all  puddings,  and  will  be  found  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  appetite,  and  when  cold  are  far  preferable,  as 
fat  of  any  kind  is  not  agreeable  to  some  palates  in  this 
form.  Nucoline  is  also  very  good  for  making  pastry,  and 
being  made  purely  from  nuts,  and  sold  at  the  moderate  price 
of  6|d.  a pound,  is  as  cheap  as  lard.  * 

It  has  now  been  proved  by  thousands  living  on  a diet 
in  which  fish,  flesh  and  fowl  have  no  part,  how  much  better 
in  every  way  this  regime  is,  and  if  only  the  custom  of  years  could 
be  broken  down,  the  health  of  the  community  would  be  much 
improved. 

Further  information  with  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 

The  SECRETARY,  London  Vegetarian  Association, 

Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 
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Lectures  on  Food  Reform,  Debates,  Conversaziones,  At 
Homes,  Lantern  Lectures,  Cookery  Demonstrations.  Musical 
Evenings,  Specimen  Dinners,  Stalls  at  Exhibitions,  &c.,  are 
arranged  at  moderate  fees  to  cover  expenses.  Specimen  Baskets 
of  Vegetarian  Dainties  suitable  for  At  Homes,  Mother’s  Meetings, 
Conversaziones,  &c,,  sent  to  any  part,  carriage  paid,  at  a charge  to 
cover  cost. 

Good  Whole  Meal  Flour  and  Bread  can  be  obtained  from  the 
following  places  : Beddington  Flour  Mills,  Beddington ; V.  V. 
Bread  Co.,  Brewery  Road,  Caledonian  Road,  N.;  W.  H.  Nevill, 
33,  Bingfield  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  N.;  Stevenson,  Battersea 
Bakeries,  Battersea,  S.W. 


George  W.  uter  $ Co., 


Artistic  and 
Commercial 


47,  Goidbawk  Road, 


Shepherd’s  Bush,  W 


& 

Pamphlets, 
Magazines, 
Circulars, 
Cards, 
Notepaper, 
Billheads, 
Memos, 
Posters, 
&c.,  &c. 

w w 


THE  PHYSICAL  REGENERATION  OF  MAN. 

Organ:  “ THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.”  Edited  by  C.  Leigh  Hunt. 

W ALL  ACE.  2d.  Monthly.  Annual  Subscription,  2s.  6d. 
Specimen  Copy  Free  on  Application. 

The  Wallace  Bakery. 

Only  Finely  Ground  Entire  Wheat  Flour  Used.  No  Yeast  and  no  Chemicals 

Bread,  Biscuits  and  Cakes,  pure  and  nutritious,  of  equal  value  for 
Family  use,  for  Athletes,  and  Invalids.  Send  for  Price  List  Order  Forms. 

Address  : — Manager  of  the  Head  Depot  for  the  sale  of  Wallace  Specifics 
and  Literature,  3,  Vernon-place,  London,  W.C. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WHY  SHOULD  I COOKP 


Is  cooking  a good  thing  ? In  its  proper  place  I believe  it  is. 
The  danger  lies  in  abusing  it. 

'Wlmt  is  the  province  of  cooking  ? The  province  of  cooking 
lies  in  raising  to  a state  more  fit  for  human  sustenance  those 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  in  their  natural 
state  are  not  well  adapted  to  its  use. 

The  Natural  Food  of  man,  and  the  best  food  of  man,  lies 
amid  the  great  range  of  ripe,  matured  fruits,  grains,  pulse, 
and  nuts ; to  these  may  be  added  certain  sorts  of  seed  and 
the  tender  leaves  and  stems  of  some  plants,  such  as 
watercress,  celery,  lettuce,  &c. 

It  is  probable  that  as  man  progresses  to  a higher  know- 
ledge of  the  Science  of  Diet  he  will  live  exclusively  upon  these 
foods,  choosing  only  the  best  and  most  perfect  specimens,  and 
such  as  have  been  grown  under  natural  conditions  and  in  the 
full  sunlight  and  pure  air. 

It  is  further  probable  that  he  will  find  that  the  best  fruits 
are  those  which  come  off  trees  of  hard  wood,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  and  plums  ; and  not  those  from  soft  sorts  which  are 
less  far  removed  from  the  decaying  matter  which  has  been 
transmuted  into  them,  such  as  gourds,  tomatoes,  &c.  fbk 

In  so  far  as  cooking  tends  to  keep  man  back  from  search- 
ing after  the  fittest  form  of  food,  or  tends  to  deteriorate  that 
best  food  when  obtained,  or  tends  to  stimulate  men  to  eat 
more  than  they  ought  by  exciting  their  palate,  or  tends 
to  pass  off  as  good  food  that  which  is  of  inferior  quality  or 
in  a state  of  decay  or  disease,  it  exceeds  its  province  and  is 
more  harmful  than  beneficial  to  the  human  race. 


This  is  the  fallacy  about  diseased  meat.  It  is  true  you 
may  kill  any  infectious  germs  present,  but  you  can’t  make 
bad  things  good  by  cooking.  You  can  hide  the  fact,  but 
none  the  less  it  remains  a fact ; and  this  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  disease  among  the  purchasers  of  cheap  foods.  They 
are  nearly  always  inferior  goods,  and  the  eating  of  inferior 
goods,  however  daintily  they  may  be  prepared,  ends  in 
causing  disease. 

(4)  Don’t  over  flavour.  As  far  as  possible,  let  each 
thing  retain  its  own  flavour ; and  though  at  first  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  oceans  of  salt  and  pepper  will  tell 
you  that  your  cooking  is  flavourless,  yet  explain  the  reason, 
bid  them  persevere,  and  little  by  little  the  natural  power  of 
taste  will  again  be  developed,  and  things  unseasoned  will 
have  a far  more  delicate  flavour  than  those  to  which 
condiments  have  been  added. 

In  all  the  recipes  given,  when  salt  and  pepper  are  ordered 
to  be  added,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  this  point ; and 
when  catering  for  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  high 
seasonings,  add  more  freely;  but  when  preparing  food  for 
reasonable  people,  be  very  sparing,  and  explain  your  reasons. 

I send  forth  this  little  book  with  the  hope  that  everyone 
into  whose  hands  it  may  fall  will  remember  that — 

(1)  Man’s  natural  food  consists  of  fruit,  grains,  pulse,  nuts,  and 
other  wholesome  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

(2)  Physiology  proves  man  to  be  a fruit  eater  and  not  a flesh 
eater. 

(3)  Chemistry  proves  the  complete  power  tlie,vegetable  kingdom 
has  to  provide  man’s  fullest  needs. 

(4)  Experience  proves  that  men  are  healthier,  hardier,  stronger, 
more  able  to  endure  in  health  and  to  recover  in  sickness  when 
fed  on  a Vegetarian  than  on  a mixed  diet ; and,  finally, 

(5)  Humanity  calls  us  to  remember  that  all  deliberate  cruelty 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  will  of  a God  of  Love,  and  that  flesh- 
eating necessarily  entails  -cruelty . 

For  further  particulars  as  to  commencing  Vegetarianism, 
see  “ The  Best  Way  to  Begin,  ” price  2d. 

I do  not  claim  originality  for  the  recipes  given ; for  many  of 
them  I am  indebted,  in  some  way  or  another,  to  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Boult,  Mrs.  Shelton,  Mrs.  Harrison, 
Miss  May  Yates,  Miss  A.  M.  Cole,  and  other  ladies,  who  have 
contributed  recipes,  either  through  the  pages  of  The  Vegetarian 
or  directly  from  their  own  experience,  or  have  kindly 
instructed  their  cooks  to  give  me  the  information  required. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WHAT  SHALL  I COOK  P 

There  are  two  classes  of  foods  upon  which  the  power  of 
cooking  may  well  be  exercised. 

First , certain  dangerous  foods. 

Secondly , certain  innutritious  foods. 

Some  foods  are  always  more  or  less  liable  to  danger  if 
used  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  some  are  only  liable  to  be- 
injurious  under  special  circumstances. 

Eoods  which  are  chemically  nutritious  and  valuable,  but 
which  in  addition  contain  some  poisonous  element  which 
will  be  dissipated  at  a certain  temperature,  should  always  be 
raised  to  that  temperature  before  being  eaten. 

Some  people  cannot  touch  a raw  onion,  for  its  peculiar  oil. 
acts  as  an  injurious  element,  and  repeats  again  and  again, 
and  taints  the  mouth  and  creates  nausea  for  hours  and  even 
days  after  being  taken  ; if,  however,  the  onion  be  boiled  first, 
the  ill  effect  does  not  arise,  simply  because,  that  though  the 
nutritive  principle  remains  behind  and  thus  makes  boiled 
onions  a valuable  dish,  the  essential  oil  has  been  dissipated 
during  the  process  of  cooking. 

For  some  people,  therefore,  onions  should  always  be 
cooked. 

Of  course,  here  the  whole  question  may  be  raised  that  if 
e.g.  a raw  potato  is  an  unnatural  food,  but  is  rendered 
valuable  for  use  by  cooking,  why  may  not  flesh,  which  is  not 
a natural  food  of  man,  be  also  rendered  good  for  him  by 
cooking  ? 

In  fact,  if  human  intelligence  can  be  exercised  in  turning 
the  unpleasant  tuber  into  the  appetising,  fragrant,  ball  of 
flour,  why  may  it  not  be  equally  well  engaged  in  turning  the 
blood-stained  lump  of  animal  flesh  into  the  odorous  and. 
juicy  mutton  chop  ? 
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Go  one  step  further,  and  it  will  be  seen  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  drawing  a line  somewhere. 

Why  may  not  human  intelligence  be  equally  well  devoted 
to  turning  its  dead  fellow  creatures  into  tempting  food  for 
those  that  survive  ? 

A line  has  to  be  drawn  in  the  field  of  cooks’  material,  and 
it  is  well  to  aim  at  drawing  it  where  there  will  be  entailed 
the  minimum  of  suffering  to  the  sentient  creation. 

It  may  be  irksome  work  to  peel  potatoes  or  to  stone 
raisins,  but  it  is  positively  repulsive  to  skin  rabbits  and 
disembowel  chickens. 

I have  again  and  again  seen  a cook  obliged  to  hold  her 
head  away  owing  to  the  disgusting  smell  as  she  opened  a 
hare  that  was  high,  or  prepared  some  game  for  the  oven. 

It  may  be  troublesome  to  gather  plums,  and  tedious  to 
pick  gooseberries,  but  it  is  contrary  to  human  instinct  to 
take  a lamb  and  cut  its  throat,  or  chase  a chicken  and  then 
with  a penknife  deliberately  cut  into  the  artery  of  its  neck, 
and  hold  it  till  its  choking  struggles  end  in  death. 

There  is  not  only  an  intellectual,  but  a moral  question 
involved,  and  so  the  line  is  drawn  between  the  power  of  the 
human  intelligence  to  expend  itself  on  improving  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  on  tempting  the 
appetite  to  satiate  itself  upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

There  are  other  classes  of  foods  which  are  dangerous 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  which  should  therefore  be 
cooked. 

Water,  where  there  is  the  slightest  fear  of  sewage  con- 
tamination, should  invariably  be  boiled. 

This  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  proved  to  be  the 
point  which  has  determined  where  cholera  would  claim  its 
victims — those  who  did  not  boil  their  water  fell,  and  those 
who  boiled  it  escaped. 

Milk  is  an  article  of  food  which  is  specially  liable  to  be 
diseased  as  well  as  to  offer  a ready  home  for  disease  germs 
to  spread  in. 

Cows  suffer  from  consumption  (tuberculosis),  to  an  extent 
the  majority  of  people  little  dream  of,  with  the  result  that 
their  milk  is  exceedingly  dangerous  and  is  the  cause  of  much 
infant  mortality  (in  the  shape  of  intestinal  tuberculosis). 
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A bowl  of  milk  standing  exposed,  readily  absorbs  foul  gas, 
or  fever,  or  diphtheria  germs,  and  thus  readily  becomes  the 
vehicle  for  their  dissemination. 

Under  the  ordinary  circumstances,  therefore,  of  civilised 
life,  milk  should  always  be  cooked  (boiled  for  a few  minutes) 
before  being  used. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  cooking  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  wholesome  what  was  previously  dangerous,  for 
although  if  the  temperature  be  only  raised  high  enough  the 
bacteria  or  germs,  or  whatever  dangerous  form  of  life  may 
be  present,  will  be  assuredly  destroyed  ; yet  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  poisons  produced  by  their  agency  will  be  got 
rid  of  by  this  means. 

That  is  to  say,  that,  no  injurious  life  organism  exists  after 
cooking,  yet  poisonous  products  (ptomaines)  caused  by  these 
organisms  may  still  remain  and  be  poisonous,  though  not 
actually  disease  producing. 

Cooking,  therefore,  (if  very  thorough)  is  of  great  value  in 
the  case  of  foods  likely  to  be  dangerous  from  being  diseased, 
but  is  not  an  absolutely  safe  remedy. 

Thoroughly  cook,  therefore,  all  suspected  water,  all  milk, 
all  fruit  and  vegetables  that  have  been  passed  through  many 
hands,  or  been  exposed  on  costers’  barrows,  or  in  cases 
where  it  is  impossible  to  peel  them,  or  when  they  have  been 
long  standing  so  as  to  cause  them  to  be  wanting  in  freshness. 

Stale  fruit,  however  much  cooked,  is  a poor  food  and  is 
not  recommended. 

The  second  class  of  foods  that  need  cooking  are  those 
which  are  in  such  a state  that  the  human  economy  is  unable 
satisfactorily  to  deal  with  them,  and  which  will  be  rendered 
more  easily  digestible  by  cooking. 

What  one  man  with  a good  digestion  can  live  and  thrive 
upon,  another  with  a weaker  digestion  would  starve  on,  and 
so  in  the  same  way  at  different  periods  of  life  a man  is  able 
to  use  different  foods. 

While  a part  of  the  daily  food  should  be  of  a character  to 
give  the  digestive  organs  good  exercise,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  run  the  hobby  too  far,  and  so  overdo  them,  neither 
must  it  be  supposed  that  weak  organs  can  be  changed  icto 
strong  ones  by  exercise  alone  ; rest  is  often  quite  as  needful 
as  exercise,  and  in  any  case  the  amount  of  work  put  upon 
these  organs  should  be  only  proportioned  to  their  power. 
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Ordinarily  speaking,  therefore,  the  daily  food  should  consist 
■of  partly  cooked  and  partly  uncooked,  and  though  the  ten- 
dency should  be  towards  more  uncooked  rather  than 
towards  more  cooked,  the  change  must  be  a gradual  one,  or 
the  uncooked  foods  must  in  great  part  consist  of  those  which 
are  readily  digestible. 

Foods  consisting  largely  of  starch  should  be  cooked. 
Many  find  their  digestive  organs  incapable  of  dealing  with 
large  quantities  of  starch  ; for  them,  starchy  foods  should 
be  cooked,  but  the  mode  of  cooking  should  here,  too,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  an  imitation  of  the  natural  mode  of  trans- 
forming starch  into  sugar,  i.e.,  not  by  boiling  in  water,  but  by 
adding  sufficient  moisture  and  raising  the  temperature  to 
such  a degree  that  the  natural  ferments  which  usually  exist 
side  by  side  with  the  starch,  may  be  enabled  to  act  upon  it. 

In  short,  the  cooking  should  represent  what  is  called  a 
malting  process  rather  than  a chemical  hydration. 

When  this  cannot  be  done,  long  boiling  is  the  next  best 
method. 

Unripe  fruits,  too,  should  not  be  eaten  uncooked,  and 
those  which  are  uncultivated  (e.g.,  the  crab  apple)  and  which 
consist  largely  of  a harder  and  woodier  substance,  need 
cooking  to  make  them  of  much  nutritive  value  to  the  human 
system  by  partly  breaking  down  the  tissues  of  which  they 
are  composed. 

Some  foods  are  too  hard  to  be  of  much  use  without 
cooking  (e.g.,  rice,  Indian  corn),  and  though  the  cooking  may 
consist  of  little  more  than  the  addition  of  moisture  by  soak- 
ing, it  is  none  the  less  a true  part  of  the  province  of  the  cook. 

Finally,  just  as  there  is  a rhythmical  harmony  of  colours 
and  sounds,  so  is  there  also  of  flavours  ; and  just  as  the 
composer  and  the  painter  are  art  students,  so  too  should  the 
cook  be  educating  and  raising  the  taste  ever,  as  by  subtle 
skill  she  blends  into  a perfect  “symphony”  the  many 
flavours  she  would  use  to  form  the  sequence  in  a meal. 

Thus  a cook  should  be  a student  of  art,  and  should 
remember  that  though  fire  is  one  of  her  instruments,  it  is 
but  one  out  of  many,  one  which  is  liable  to  great  abuses, 
and  one  which  may  be  found  to  be  of  the  least  value  when 
the  higher  walks  of  her  art  are  attained. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


SOUPS. 


The  great  value  of  a soup  lies  in  the  fact  that  (1)  almost 
all  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  articles  used  in  its  com- 
position are  found  in  it.  (2).  They  are  found  there  in  a 
state  of  preparation  for  digestion,  by  a process  which  is 
really  equivalent  to  pre-digestion,  and  (3)  soups  are  liquid 
food  and  therefore  are  readily  absorbed  and  so  act  very 
rapidly  in  case  of  exhaustion  or  fatigue. 

These  points  at  the  same  time  prevent  soups  from  being, 
the  best  form  of  simple  food  for  a meal.  The  human  digestive 
system  needs  work,  and  a food  so  far  prepared  and  so  liquid 
as  soup  when  used  alone,  tends  to  be  swallowed  without 
being  properly  mixed  with  saliva,  and  then  lies  in  the 
stomach  like  a dead  load,  being  unable  to  excite  the  peri- 
staltic action,  and  so  the  first  effect  is  to  eat  too  much  of  it, 
the  second  to  feel  full  and  bloated,  and  the  third  to  feel 
flaccid  and  empty. 

Food  should  always  be  in  a fairly  solid  state ; bread, 
therefore,  should  always  accompany  soup,  or  vegetables 
should  be  served  with  it  if  it  is  going  to  constitute  the  meal. 

If  it  is  only  going  to  be  a: preliminary  course  then  it  may 
be  taken  quite  thin  and  alone,  but  it  should  always  be  very 
slowly  imbibed,  and  never  taken  hot,  or  both  the  teeth  and 
the  delicate  lining  of  the  throat^will  suffer. 

When  any  liquid  is  required  it  is  a good  custom  to  com- 
mence the  meal  with  a small  bowl  of  soup  as  thereby  the 
gastric  juice  is  diluted  and  spread  throughout  that  medium 
which  is  ready  to  act  upon  all  the  parts  of  the  solid  food 
ywhich  may  follow. 
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This  commencing  the  meal  with  a small  bowl  (and  it  is  a 
good  custom  which  proscribes  the  asking  for  a second  helping 
of  soup)  of  warm  (not  hot)  soup  is  far  more  rational  than 
closing  the  meal  with  a large  glass  of  cold  water  or  iced 
drink,  which  seriously  interferes  with  the  digestive  process 
which  has  already  commenced. 

Soups  again  should  not  contain  much  condiment,  and 
especially  such  stomach  destroying  additions  as  cayenne 
pepper  or  strong  white  pepper. 

The  reason  these  hot  spices  have  got  to  be  added  is  very 
simple,  the  origin  is  a scientific  one. 

Foods  long  boiled  (as  everyone  knows  who  has  had  much 
to  do  with  high  bred  horses)  fail  to  incite  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  stomach.  The  food  is  a dead  weight.  A 
stimulus  must  be  applied.  Pepper  supplies  the  requisite 
stimulus,  but  it  is  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  nerves  and 
stomach,  and  if  used  habitually  these  condiments  become  a 
prime  necessity  for  promoting  digestion,  they  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  until  even  their  power  is  without  avail  and 
the  stomach  is  worn  out  and  “hopeless  Dyspepsia”  is  the 
writing  on  the  sufferer’s  face. 

The  remedy  is  a far  simpler  one,  it  is  merely  the  care  to 
see  that  together  with  soup — at  the  same  meal — there  must 
always  be  taken  some  harder  food,  such  as  fine  wholemeal 
bread  (an  absorbent  like  toast  is  especially  good,  so  that 
sippets  of  toast,  or  toast  dice  are  recommended  to  be  eaten 
with  soup). 

The  value  of  soups  varies  entirely  with  the  value  of  the 
ingredients  used,  but  the  chief  superiority  of  them  over 
ordinary  preparations  of  cooked  foods  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
soups  the  valuable  soluble  salts  are  retained  instead  of  being 
poured  away  with  the  water,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  the 
preparation  of  grain,  pulses  and  vegetables. 

The  highly  nitrogenous  haricot,  lentil,  and  pea  soups 
should  be  used  sparingly  and  should  be  always  diluted  with 
water. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  rice,  form  a valuable  addition  to  the 
above  in  their  preparation.  While  boiled  alone,  they  form  a 
splendid  stock  which  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  any  other 
soup,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  usual  chopped  vegetables, 
and  a litte  oil  give  a dish  which  is  generally  agreeable  to  all 
palates. 
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A very  delicate  soup  is  made  with  milk  and  water  and  one 
vegetable.  These  soups  are.  spoiled  by  any  admixture 
{excepting  perhaps  merely  a little  wheat  stock)  and  those 
who  know  what  is  meant  by  a well  made  potato  soup,  carrot 
soup,  parsnip  soup,  or  artichoke  soup  will  always  know  what 
to  answer  when  the  question  is  asked  by  those  who  know 
no  better,  “ But  how  can  you  make  soup  without  meat  stock 
in  it?  It  must  be  poor,  tasteless  stuff ! ” 

The  English  housewife  would  do  well  to  imitate  her  con- 
tinental sister  in  one  thing — the  substitution  of  the  soup  pot 
for  the  tea  pot  on  the  hob. 

A cup  of  soup  with  a slice  of  bread  is  a meal,  but  a cup  of 
tea  is  no  food  at  all,  but  is  just  about  as  valuable,  or  rather 
harmful,  as  the  pepper  in  the  soup. 

The  soup  pot  on  the  hob  provides  a meal  always  ready  for 
hungry  boys  coming  in  from  school,  and  a supper  always 
waiting  for  the  tired  husband  coming  home  from  toil. 

Every  odd  and  end  of  bread  and  vegetable,  of  grain  and 
meal,  and  what  not  dropped  into  this  simmering  cauldron 
comes  out  again  tasty,  fresh,  and  appetising,  so  long  as  the 
pollution  of  dead  bones  and  parts  of  salted  bodies  is  carefully 
■excluded  from  its  neighbourhood. 

LENTIL  SOUP. 

Boil  one  pint  of  lentils  in  plenty  of  water  for  one  hour,  add 
one  grated  carrot,  two  onions,  two  turnips,  \ lb.  of  potatoes, 
a little  mixed  herbs,  pepper  and  salt.  Boil  till  all  the  in- 
gredients are  done,  then  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  oil  or  a little 
butter,  stir  well  and  serve. 

■ WHITE  LENTIL  SOUP. 

Soak  i lb.  split  lentils  all  night,  wash  well  in  several 
waters,  then  put  them  to  boil  in  cold  water.  Skim  well  as 
it  boils,  then  add  one  onion,  a little  celery,  and  a carrot,  and 

little  parsley,  a small  blade  of  mace,  peppercorns,  and  salt. 
Boil  quickly  for  about  two  hours,  press  the  soup  through  a 
sieve.  Put  2 ozs.  of  butter  or  oil,  and  2 ozs.  of  flour 
into  a saucepan  over  the  fire,  rub  them  together  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  half  pint  of  milk,  slowly  stirring  one  way 
all  the  time  until  it  boils  gradually  ; add  it  to  the  soup,  and 
heat  thoroughly.  Add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  serve 
with  sippets  of  fried  bread. 
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ONION  SOUP. 

Chop  finely  six  onions,  fry  them  in  a gallon  saucepan  with 
2 ozs.  of  butter,  stir  until  they  become  a light  brown;  then 
add  6 ozs.  of  flour  or  oatmeal,  and  four  quarts  of  water. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stir  the  soup  whilst  boiling, 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  when  done  pour  it  out  into  a bowl 
containing  slices  of  bread.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  six 
persons. 

NEAPOLITAN  SOUP. 

Quarter  of  a pound  vermicelli,  mixed  vegetables,  a tin  of 
tomatoes,  a little  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  herbs  if  desired. 
Boil  the  vermicelli,  then  the  vegetables  (previously  cut 
into  thin  slices),  in  the  same  water;  break  the  tomatoes  into 
small  pieces,  put  into  a clean  saucepan,  add  the  vegetables, 
vermicelli,  &c.  Make  hot  and  serve  with  sippets  of  fried 
bread.  A little  milk  may  be  added. 

TOMATO  SOUP. 

Stew  2 lbs.  of  tomatoes,  or  the  contents  of  a can,  in  a 
quart  of  water  for  two  hours,  with  two  Spanish  onions  cut 
fine  and  fried  nicely  brown.  Pass  through  a wire  sieve  and 
thicken  with  a teacupful  of  wholemeal,  stirred  first  into  cold 
water.  Add  pepper,  salt  and  mixed  herbs,  and  boil  for  twenty 
minutes. 

ANOTHER  RECIPE, 

Cut  up  some  small  potatoes,  onions  and  tomatoes,  and  soak 
about  2 ozs.  of  tapioca  in  a pint  of  cold  water.  Boil  the 
vegetables  about  two  hours  in  plenty  of  water,  then  add  the 
tapioca,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  for  another  half-hour, 
eat  when  cool  with  wholemeal  bread. 

MARROW  SOUP. 

Two  Spanish  Onions.  Three  Tablespoonfuls  Wholemeal 

One  Marrow.  One  oz.  Butter. 

One  pint  of  Milk.  Pepper,  salt  and  nutmeg  or  mace. 

Cut  up  the  onions  and  put  on  to  boil  in  sufficient  water 
to  well  cover.  After  boiling  one  hour  add  the  marrow  (cut 
up  small),  and  boil  another  hour  with  more  water.  Pass  the 
whole  through  a wire  sieve,  or  mash  very  fine  with  a wooden 
spoon,  and  return  to  the  saucepan.  Add  the  milk,  into  which 
has  been  stirred  the  wholemeal,  the  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg  or  mace,  and  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  serve. 
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LENTIL  STEW. 

Quarter  lb.  Egyptian  Lentils. 

Cold  boiled  Rice  and  Potatoes. 

Wholemeal  Bread. 

Wash  the  lentils,  pick  them  clean.  Put  into  a deep  pie 
dish  with  a quart  of  water.  Put  into  a warm  oven  and  let 
the  heat  gradually  increase  and  not  go  down  again  till  they 
are  done — about  two  hours — (it  will  be  necessary  to  add  more 
boiling  water  before  they  are  done,  for  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  dry),  wdien  soft  and  pulped,  a little  olive  oil 
may  be  stirred  in.  Pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  then  stir  in  a 
little  cold  boiled  rice,  chopped  cold  potatoes,  and  sift  in  a 
little  wholemeal,  and  then  add  a few  crusts  of  stale  bread 
previously  dipped  in  milk  or  water.  Add  half  pint  (or  more) 
boiling  water.  Stir  all  up  together,  and  boil  up  for  about  ten 
minutes. 

IRISH  STEW. 

Into  one  pint  of  water  put  twelve  good  potatoes  (cut  up), 
six  large  onions,  one  carrot  (chopped  up),  a little  parsley, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt ; boil  all  together  till 
the  vegetables  are  quite  done,  but  not  pulped. 

HOT  POT. 

Peel  and  slice  potatoes,  also  some  onions ; put  them  in 
■alternate  layers  in  a deep  pie  dish,  putting  potatoes  last, 
pour  water  into  the  dish  until  nearly  full,  add  salt,  pepper, 
and  oil ; bake  in  a hot  oven  a couple  of  hours.  This  may  be 
varied  by  putting  soaked  tapioca  or  sago  near  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  or  some  savoury  herbs  may  be  added. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

PORRIDGES. 

Porridge  is  the  name  usually  given  to  a preparation  of  the 
grain  tribe  and  is  applied  more  usually  to  oatmeal,  than  to 
anything  else. 

Many  people  are  not  aware  of  any  other  sort  of  porridge, 
so  that  if  they  do  not  happen  to  like  oatmeal  they  at  once 
settle  that  they  don’t  like  porridge. 

Others  again  like  oatmeal  very  well,  but  after  having  it- 
monotonously  morning  after  morning  for  months,  get  heartily 
tired  of  it  and  so  give  up  the  use  of  porridge  altogether. 

Others  again  find  it  too  heating  or  find  that  it  tends  to 
cause  an  irritation  of  the  skin. 

The  simplest  reply  to  all  these  objections  against  porridge* 
is,  that  oatmeal  is  but  one  sort  and  should  not  be  harped  on 
too  long  or  forced  upon  people  with  whom  it  does  not  agree. 

There  are  sorts  enough  of  porridge  to  have  a different  one* 
if  necessary,  every  day  of  the  week,  but  it  will  be  generally 
found  that  every  person  has  two  or  three  special  favourites 
and  so  these  will  be  the  ones  generally  used  and  the  others 
only  occasionally  tried. 

Many  people  object  to  porridge  owing  to  the  time  and 
trouble  it  takes  to  prepare,  and  to  the  fact  that  when  they 
order  it  to  be  made,  it  comes  up  smoked,  or  lumpy,  or  half 
raw,  because  servants  will  not  take  sufficient  care  in  its 
preparation. 

It  is  the  stock  objection  to  porridge  that  because  of  the 
trouble  required,  it  is  so  badly  made  that  it  disgusts,  and  is 
dropped  from  the  family  table  for  ever  after. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  over  this.  The  first  is  tQ' 
make  it  the  day  before,  and  making  it  rather  thin  to  boil  it  up 
the  next  morning  for  a few  minutes  to  the  right  consistency.. 

The  second  way  is  to  have  a double  saucepan  and  then  an 
occasional  stir  is  all  that  is  required.  When  a double 
saucepan  is  not  at  hand,  a jar  put  to  stand  inside  a saucepan 
of  water  is  all  that  is  needed.  Be  careful  only  to  see  that 
the  water  in  the  saucepan  does  not  all  boil  away.  A handful 
of  salt  added  to  this  water  raises  its  boiling  point  and  so 
enables  the  contents  of  the  inner  jar  to  be  more  readily  kept 
boiling. 
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It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  clean  saucepans  in  whic 
porridge  has  been  cooked  when  the  scrapings  have  been 
allowed  to  get  dry  and  hard.  A good  wrinkle  is  to  set  down 
the  saucepan  full  of  porridge  on  the  cold  floor  for  five  or  six 
minutes  when  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  contracted  and 
separated  quite  cleanly  from  the  saucepan  all  round,  and  it 
can  then  be  turned  out  and  the  pan  left  quite  clean. 

Porridge  should  be  made  with  water  (soft  water  is  best)  or 
milk  and  water,  not  with  milk  alone. 

Porridge  should  be  eaten  with  water  (or  milk  or  cream) 
alone  or  with  the  addition  of  syrup,  sugar,  honey,  stewed 
figs,  raisins,  jam  or  marmalade  and  it  will  be  found  to  go 
well  too  with  stewed  tomatoes. 

Some  fruits  do  not  go  at  all  well  with  some  porridges  e.g. 
gooseberries  do  not  eat  nicely  with  oatmeal  porridge. 

Stale  meal  is  the  secret  of  much  bad  porridge.  The  meal 
should  be  fresh,  made  from  the  finest  grains,  and  of  a medium 
degree  of  coarseness. 

For  people  whose  digestion  is  delicate  oat  or  wheatmeal 
porridge  should  be  made  very  thin,  then  strained  and  the 
husky  part  totally  rejected.  (This  part  can  be  used  for  a 
baked  wheat  or  groat  pudding). 

The  grains  containing  as  they  do  the  phosphate  elements 
in  so  rich  and  ready  a form  are  of  inestimable  value  for  the 
supply  of  bone  and  nerve  constituents  of  the  body. 

They  should  be  used  freely  without  milk  when  there  is  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  rickets,  or  an  inherited  craving  for 
alcohol. 

Porridges  should  be  eaten  very  slowly  and  thoroughly 
masticated. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  add  to  the  porridge  after  it  is  done  a 
handful  of  soaked  uncooked  grain  as  this  necessitates  care  in 
the  mastication. 

As  with  soups  so  with  porridges,  some  dry  food  ( e.g . bread, 
toast)  should  be  eaten  at  the  same  time. 

FRUMENTY. 

0 _ 

One  pint  of  Wheat.  Two  pints  of  Milk. 

Place  the  grain  in  a jar  filled  with  water,  and  put  it  into  a 
hot  oven  or  saucepan  of  boiling  water  until  it  is  soft ; this  will 
take  several  hours.  Then  add  the  milk,  mixed  with  a little 
water,  place  on  the  fire  and  bring  to  the  boil,  stirring  con- 
stantly to  prevent  burning.  Currants  or  raisins  may  be  added 
if  liked. 
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HOMINY. 

One  pint  of  Hominy. 

Steep  the  hominy  over-night.  In  the  morning  boil  it  in 
more  water  until  soft,  and  until  it  is  become  thick.  It  may 
then  be  eaten  with  milk  and  sugar  and  a little  salt. 

MAIZE. 

One  pint  of  Maize. 

Bring  three  pints  of  soft  water  to  a boil,  and  gradually 
sprinkle  in  the  meal,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  lumps  or  burning.  Boil  thirty  minutes,  and  serve 
with  milk  and  sugar,  or  syrup. 

OATMEAL. 

One  teacupful  of  Oatmeal. 

Three  breakfast  cupfuls  of  water. 

One  teaspoonful  salt. 

This  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a large  soup  plateful.  Boil 
the  water  in  saucepan,  then  sprinkle  in  the  meal  slowly  with 
the  left  hand,  stirring  rapidly  all  the  time.  Keep  stirring  till 
it  boils  up  fully,  then  stir  at  short  intervals  until  it  is  cooked. 
Use  for  stirring,  a cylindrical  stick  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  not  less  than  twelve  inches  in  length.  It  is  much  better 
than  a spoon.  Add  the  salt  either  before  the  meal,  or  after  it 
has  been  well  boiled.  Use  the  medium  cut  oatmeal,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Boil  not  less  than  half-an-hour,  but  if  possible 
give  it  longer  than  that.  It  is  more  palatable  and  more 
nutritious  if  well  boiled. 

RICE  AND  MILK. 

Half-a-pound  of  Rice.  Three  pints  of  Milk. 

Wash  the  rice,  and  soak  it  for  an  hour  in  cold  water  ; then 
add  the  milk,  and  set  it  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  frequently  ; 
a little  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  may  be  added  to  taste. 

SAGO  AND  MILK. 

One  ounce  of  Sago.  Pint-and-a-half  of  Milk. 

Wash  the  sago  well  and  then  soak  it  in  cold  water  for  an 
hour  ; add  the  milk  and  place  on  the  fire  and  simmer  till  it 
is  done. 

WHEATMEAL. 

Half-a-pound  of  coarse  Wheatmeal. 

Boil  two  pints  of  water,  and  sprinkle  in  the  meal  very 
gradually  ; stir  well  to  prevent  lumps  or  burning.  Boil  half- 
an-hour,  and  serve  with  milk  and  sugar,  honey,  syrup,  or 
black  currant  jam. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


RECIPES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE 
OR  BACHELORS. 

Home-made  bread  and  butter,  figs  and  oranges,  make  a 
meal  fit  for  a king ; and  so  also  do  a plate  of  almonds  and 
raisins  and  a slice  of  wholemeal  cake. 

Rice  and  new  milk,  raisins  and  brown  bread,  make 
another  meal  that  is  extremely  nourishing. 

Oaten  bread  and  cheese,  with  figs,  dates,  or  raisins,  make 
a very  substantial  and  wholesome  meal. 

A slice  of  fruit  cake  with  a few  nuts  is  a capital  meal. 

A boiled  or  fried  egg  and  a round  of  toast,  followed  by 
some  bread  and  marmalade  or  jam  is  always  enjoyed  ; while 
a slice  of  stale  bread  dipped  for  a moment  in  water  or  milk 
and  then  fried  in  oil  makes  a tasty  tea. 

A dish  of  ‘ ‘ stirabout  ’ ’ is  prepared  in  a few  minutes  by  rapidly 
sifting  flour  into  boiling  water  and  stirring  with  a fork  till  it 
is  quite  thick.  This  may  be  eaten  with  syrup  or  fruit,  or 
milk  and  sugar,  and  when  cold  may  be  sliced  and  jam  put 
between  to  form  a sandwich,  or  it  may  be  sliced  and  fried 
in  oil. 

A plain  rice  or  sago  pudding  allowed  to  go  cold  will  be 
ready  any  time ; and  if  made  with  raisins  in,  or  if  figs  or 
apples  or  dates  be  added,  it  will  be  found  very  wholesome 
as  well  as  palatable. 

Cold  potatoes,  too,  are  readily  sliced  or  mashed  and  fried ; 
and  if  any  other  cold  vegetables  be  mixed  with  them  (thus 
forming  “ bubble  and  squeak  ”),  so  much  the  better. 

A slice  of  cheese  toasted  before  the  fire  or  put  in  the  oven 
and  then  eaten  with  bread  or  toast  (a  few  pickles  may  be 
added  by  beginners),  is  another  ready  meal. 
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Everyone  can  get  fruit  (fresh,  dried  and  tinned),  nuts,  bread, 
cheese,  eggs,  salads,  and  the  ordinary  puddings  and  pies,  and 
vegetables,  jams,  marmalades,  &c. ; so  that  wherever  he  may 
be  living  he  will  not  have  much  difficulty,  with  a little  deter- 
mination, to  carry  out  his  principles.  If  he  wants  to  do  his 
own  cooking,  a frying  pan  and  a saucepan  will  be  found 
most  useful ; and  in  addition  to  the  advice  given  above  and 
later  recipes  which  will  be  given  for  porridges,  cheese,  and 
eggs,  the  following  ones  for  fried  cakes  will  be  found  especially 
handy : — 

WHOLEMEAL  GRIDDLE  BREAD. 

One  quart  Buttermilk. 

Teaspoonful  Salt. 

Wholemeal. 

Put  into  a bowl  the  buttermilk,  and  stir  briskly  till  it  foams ; 
add  the  salt,  stir  the  wholemeal  slowly  in  little  by  little  till 
you  have  a smooth  batter  thick  enough  to  turn  out  on  the 
baking  table.  Knead  as  little  as  possible  with  dry  meal, 
just  sufficient  to  make  it  into  cakes,  bake  on  a griddle  or  in 
a frying  pan. 

BREAD  STEAKS. 

Wholemeal  or  White  Bread. 

Two  Eggs. 

Cut  some  thick  slices  of  bread,  lay  singly  on  a flat  dish. 
Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  herbs.  Pour  over  them  a 
little  hot  milk  and  water.  Dip  in  beaten  eggs  and  fry  in  oil 
till  brown. 

FRIED  BREAD. 

Bread. 

Olive  Oil  or  Butter. 

Take  some%ices  of  bread,  cut  off  the  crust,  fry  in  olive  oil 
or  butter  till  brown  and  crisp. 

FRIED  BATTER. 

Macaroni  batter.  Light  wheatmeal  batter.  Cold  boiled 
dumplings  sliced,  and  fried  in  oil  or  butter,  are  always  nice. 

FRIED  MILK  CAKES. 

Make  a stiff  dough  of  fine  wheatmeal  and  milk  (or  water) 
roll  out  thin  and  fry  in  oil  or  butter.  Some  butter  may  be 
worked  into  the  dough,  or  buttermilk,  to  make  them  shorter. 

FRIED  POTATO  CAKES. 

Same  as  last,  only  that  cold  potatoes  may  be  mashed  and 
worked  into  the  dough. 
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FRIED  FRUIT  CAKES. 

Same  as  fried  milk  cakes,  except  that  currants,  sultanas, 
or  chopped  dates  may  be  added  to  the  dough.  In  each  of 
these  three  recipes,  instead  of  frying  in  oil,  they  may  be 
baked  on  a hot  griddle  plate,  and  quite  a different  result  will 
be  obtained. 

FIGS,  PRUNES,  AND  RAISINS. 

These  fruits  may  be  stewed  separately.  Fill  an  earthen- 
ware stew  jar  about  three  parts  full  and  cover  the  fruit  with 
cold  water.  Let  the  water  be  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
fruit,  so  as  to  well  cover  over  the  whole.  Put  on  a lid,  and 
let  it  stew  gradually  in  oven  for  an  hour  and  a half  or  two 
hours.  This  will  fill  out  the  fruit  to  its  natural  plumpness, 
and  you  have  a delicious  dish  with  but  little  trouble.  To 
anyone  who  has  never  tried  it,  a dish  of  stewed  raisins  is  quite 
a surprise.  A breakfast  of  bread  and  stewed  raisins,  to  which 
a little  grated  cocoanut  may  be  added,  is  highly  to  be 
recommended. 

In  the  same  way  the  small  Comadra  figs  (costing  when 
dry  about  2^d.  to  3d.  per  lb.),  stewed  or  simply  soaked  over 
night,  make  a nutritious  and  economical  meal. 

Thus  raisins,  currants,  or  figs,  may  be  put  over  night  in  a 
jug  of  water,  and  in  the  morning  will  be  ready  to  eat  with 
bread,  grated  cocoanut,  biscuits,  almonds,  or  Turkish  hazels. 

A few  tins  of  fruit  ( e.g .,  peaches,  apricots,  pines),  a few 
pounds  of  raisins,  currants,  prunes,  figs,  a few  pounds  of 
walnuts,  hazels,  Brazils,  almonds,  and  a box  of  wholemeal 
biscuits,  will  so  stock  the  larder  of  the  most  particular 
faddist  that  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  so  adding  to  the 
ordinary  household  stock  that  Vegetarianism  will  be  able  to 
be  commenced  and  adhered  to  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  of  domestic  arrangements. 

DATES. 

One  of  the  most  useful  fruits  is  the  date,  supplies  of  which 
can  be  had  all  the  year  round.  They  take  the  place  of 
raisins  or  currants  in  cake  making.  Alone,  or  mixed  with 
grated  cocoanut,  they  make  most  wholesome  puddings,  either 
rolled  up  in  pastry  and  boiled,  or  mixed  with  bread  and 
milk,  and  baked ; or  baked  in  rice  or  other  farinaceous 
puddings. 
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They  combine  well  with  apples,  especially  if  the  latter  are1 
very  sour,  or  with  rhubarb  to  form  a capital  dish  of  stew'ed 
fruit  for  breakfast  or  tea.  Put  equal  quantities  by  weight 
of  rhubarb  and  dates  into  a stew  jar,  and  add  a little  cold 
water,  but  no  sugar.  Cover  up  and  put  into  the  oven,  and. 
let  it  stew  gently  till  the  rhubarb  is  soft.  A little  lemon  may 
be  added  by  way  of  flavouring,  if  preferred.  The  proportions 
can  be  regulated  to  suit  all  tastes,  more  dates  or  more 
rhubarb  being  added,  as  the  mixture  is  needed,  either 
sweeter  or  not  so  sweet.  Chopped  small  and  mixed  with 
grated  cocoanut  or  equal  quantities  of  both  passed  through^, 
fine  mincing  machine,  make  a tasty  tea  dish. 

DATE  PUDDING. 

Make  pastry  of  wholemeal,  roll  out  thin,  cover  with  dates 
cutjup  and  stoned,  roll  and  tie  up  rand  boil  for  one  hour. 

SANDWICH. 

Break  2 eggs  into  a basin  and  beat  well  together,  add- 
mixed  herbs,  pepper  and  salt,  grated  cheese  and  the  pulp  of 
a ripe  tomato.  Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly  and  fry  in 
vegetable  butter  or  oil,  pouring  only  just  sufficient  each 
time  to  cover  the  pan.  The  frying  pan  must  be  thoroughly 
hot,  or  it  wall  stick  to  the  bottom.  This  will  only  need- 
cooking on  one  side,  and  when  nicely  done  will  be  very 
light.  Cut  it  up  at  once,  and  place  between  2 slices  of  thin 
wholemeal  bread  and  butter.  This  forms  a delicious  sand- 
wich,  and  can  be  prepared  at  a few  minutes’  notice. 

FRUIT  BATTER. 

Any  kind  of  fruit  may  be  used.  Raspberries  and  red 
currants  are  especially  good.  Say  for  the  winter  season 
about  1 lb.  of  apples  with  a few  dates.  Quarter  and  core 
the  apples,  cut  up  the  dates,  taking  out  the  stones.  Put 
these  together  to  stew  in  an  upright  jar  with  a cover  that 
will  stand  in  your  pudding  dish.  Then  make  a batter  with 
3 teacupfuls  of  wholemeal,  1 egg  will  be  enough,  and  it 
should  be  a little  thinner  than  ordinary  white  flour  batter. 
Put  the  jar  with  the  partly  stewed  fruit  into  the  pudding 
dish,  and  pour  the  batter  round  it.  Bake  quickly.  It  will 
take  about  one  hour.  Then  take  out  the  jar,  and  into  the 
hole  left  pour  the  stewed  fruit  and  serve  at  once.  
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SAGO  SCONES. 

Two  heaped  teacups  of  Sago. 

Pour  on  it  the  same  quantity  of  boiling  water.  Stir  one 
minute,  add  another  cupful  of  dry  sago,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Cover  close  till  cool  enough  to  work  with  the  hand, 
then  add  flour  enough  to  make  a stiff  dough.  Make  scones 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  over  the  fire  on  an 
iron  plate. 

CORN  CAKES. 

A quart  of  Milk.  Teaspoonful  of  Salt. 

A pint  of  Indian  Meal.  Small  piece  of  butter. 

One  Egg. 

Boil  the  milk,  and  gradually  pour  it  on  the  meal.  Add 
the  butter  and  salt,  and  mix  well,  set  in  a cool  place  all 
night ; in  the  morning,  beat  thoroughly.  Beat  the  egg  well 
and  add  it.  Pour  the  mixture  into  small  deep  dishes,  and 
bake  half  an  hour. 

NORFOLK  DUMPLINGS. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder,  three  ounces  butter ; rub  the  butter  with  the  hands 
into  the  flour,  mix  with  a little  water  into  dough,  then  work 
with  the  hands  into  dumplings,  and  boil  twenty  minutes, 
Eat  with  jam,  syrup,  or  stewed  fruits.  Real  Norfolk 
Dumplings  are  made  as  above,  but  without  baking  powder 
cr  butter.  Sultanas  or  currants  may  be  added  if  liked. 

POTATOES  AND  MILK. 

Slice  or'chop  up  cold  potatoes.  Put  into  a saucepan  with 
a little  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  milk ; boil  for  a few  minutes. 
A capital  dish  and  readily  prepared. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


VEGETABLES. 

Amongst  a certain  class  of  Vegetarians  there  is  a tendency 
to  deny  the  value  of  vegetables,  probably  owing  to  the  scorn 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  the  “ potato  gospel  ” and  the 
“ cult  of  the  cabbage  ! ” This  is  a pity,  because,  un- 
doubtedly, from  the  leaves  and  stems  and  roots  of  many 
plants  much  food  may  be  obtained  rich  in  valuable 
substances,  obtained  elsewhere  with  much  difficulty.  From 
the  boy  carrying  away  the  turnips  from  the  field,  to  the  cat 
chewing  blades  of  grass,  from  the  children  delighting  in  the 
early  spring  “bread  and  cheese”  off  the  hedges,  to  the 
monkey’s  avidity  over  the  sweet  sugar  cane  ; from  the  yam 
and  cassava  to  the  potato  and  spinach  there  is  a world  wide 
testimony  to  the  value  of  vegetables  as  a food,  and  an  equally 
wide  belief  in  green  ones  as  tonics  and  blood  purifiers,  of  an 
efficacy  far  superior  to  the  most  boasted  modern  pills  and 
medicines ! It  is  true  that  a Vegetarian  does  not  mean 
a vegetable  eater,  and  equally  true  that  the  bulk  of  man’s 
food  should  consist  of  fruits,  grains  and  nuts,  but  none  the 
less  do  I believe  that  vegetables  may  form  a valuable,  and 
perhaps  in  modern  life,  a necessary  addition  to  his  bill  of 
fare.  The  only  caution  necessary  is  not  to  eat  more 
vegetables  as  a Vegetarian  than  were  previously  eaten  as  a 
flesh-eater.  Vegetables  are  bulky  and  comparatively 
innutritious,  and  so  tend  to  cause  distention  at  the  meal, 
followed  by  a sinking  unsatisfied  feeling  an  hour  or  so 
afterwards. 

To  the  cook  who  wants  to  prepare  “ tasty  ” dishes  to 
tempt  the  gross  palate  which  still  longs  for  the  banished 
flesh  pots,  onions  and  garlic  and  herbs  are  most  valuable  ; 
and  whether  fried,  or  baked,  or  stewed,  or  boiled,  the  onion 
gives  a rich  flavour  to  the  poorest  of  meagre  dishes,  while 
the  turnip  lends  itself  to  the  production  of  thick  gravies, 
which  with  a little  butter  or  olive  oil,  a sprinkle  of  browmed 
flour,  and  a dish  of  fried  onions,  or  a spoonful  of  ketchup, 
quite  surprises  those  who  say,  “ Oh,  yes,  it’s  all  very  well*. 
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and  I wouldn’t  mind  a bit  giving  up  my  meat,  but  I couldn’t 
give  up  gravy ! ” When  this  remark  is  made  to  a good 
Vegetarian  cook  she  answers  in  the  words  of  the  nursery 
poem,  “ Nobody  asked  you  to,  sir,  she  said.” 

The  following  suggestions  are  given  to  vary  the  usual 
modes  of  plain  cooking  vegetables,  which,  by-the-way,  is 
generally  so  very  “plain”  that  it  is  the  cause  of  many 
people  getting  shocked  at  the  thought  of  giving  up  the 
meat  part  of  their  dinner  and  living  ever  after  on  the  taste- 
less washed-out  vegetable  part.  Remember,  that  in  cooking 
many  vegetables  the  valuable  salts  boil  out  into  the  water, 
and  if  this  be  thrown  away  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of 
the  vegetable  goes  with  it  down  the  sink.  It  is  therefore 
wise  as  a general  rule  to  preserve  the  water  in  which 
vegetables  have  been  boiled  and  use  it  as  a basis  for  soup, 
or  pour  it  (as  the  Scotch  do),  over  oat  flour  and  make  a 
brose  of  it,  e.g.,  Kale  brose,  nettle  brose.  Two  valuable 
vegetables  usually  ignored  in  England  are  the  nettle  and 
dandelion.  The  tender  tops  and  fresh  leaves  of  these  in 
early  spring,  when  boiled  and  served  like  spinach,  either 
with  a fried  egg  or  butter,  or  on  sippets  of  toast,  or  beaten 
up  in  a little  cream,  form  a delightful  as  well  as  healthful 
addition  to  the  scanty  supply  of  vegetables  available  at  that 
period  of  the  year. 

RICE. 

J lb.  Rice.  Pinch  of  Salt. 

One  quart: Water.  Teacupful  of  Milk. 

Take  the  rice,  which  should  be  large  and  clear  in  the  grain, 
wash  it  in  a strainer,  and  put  it  on  in  a saucepan  with  the 
water  and  salt,  let  it  boil  slowly  till  the  water  is  all  evapo- 
rated— see  that  it  does  not  burn — then  pour  in  the  milk,  stir 
carefully  from  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan,  so  that  the  upper 
grains  may  go  under,  but  do  not  mash  them  ; close  the  lid 
bn  your  saucepan  carefully  down,  and  set  it  on  a hot  hob 
where  it  will  not  boil ; as  soon  as  it  has  absorbed  the  added 
milk,  serve  it  with  fresh  new  milk,  and  fruit  and  sugar  for 
those  who  like  them. 

ONIONS  EN  PUREE . 

Choose  some  white  onions,  scald  them  thoroughly  in 
boiling  water  to  diminish  the  strong  taste  ; slice  them,  brown 
them  slightly  in  butter,  and  leave  them  to  simmer  just  off 
the  fire.  When  almost  melted  pass  them  through  a fine 
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sieve,  mix  the  pulp  in  a saucepan  with  milk,  grate  in  a lump 
of  sugar ; stir  over  the  fire  until  you  have  a puree  of  the 
usual  consistency.  Serve  on  fried  toast,  or  as  a garniture  to 
a suitable  entree. 


FRIED  CELERY. 

Trim  and  thoroughly  clean  the  celery,  cut  into  pieces 
about  inch  long,  dip  them  in  batter,  and  fry  them  in  plenty 
of  butter,  golden  brown.  Serve  very  hot  with  a garniture  of 
fried  parsley. 

CABBAGE. 

Cut  up  the  cabbage,  not  too  fine  ; scald  it,  and  partly  cook 
it  in  salted  water — strain  very  thoroughly ; melt  some  butter 
in  a saucepan,  add  salt,  pepper,  flour,  and  a cupful  of  fresh 
milk ; put  in  the  cabbage,  let  it  simmer  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  serve. 

TURNIPS’. 

Peel  the  turnips,  boil  them  in  slightly  salted  water  till 
they  are  half  done ; take  them  out,  slice  off  a thin  bit  from 
the  bottom  to  ensure  their  standing  firmly,  and  cut  a piece 
off  the  top ; scoop  out  the  middle  of  the  turnips,  make  a 
stuffing  with  baked  haricots,  onions,  parsley,  a few  truffles  or 
mushrooms,  and  with  it  fill  the  turnips  ; use  the  slice  which 
was  cut  off  the  top  as  a cover ; tie  them  round  with  thread, 
place  them  in  a shallow  saucepan,  pour  over  them  some 
boiling  stock,  add  a lump  of  butter,  season,  and  let  them 
simmer  till  quite  tender.  Take  them  out,  arrange  them  on  a 
dish,  remove  the  threads,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  pour  it  over  the  turnips,  and  serve  hot. 
These  will  take  about  two  hours. 

POTATO  SCALLOPS. 

Wash,  peel,  and  boil  1 lb.  of  potatoes.  When  quite 
cooked,  strain,  and  mash  them,  with  a tablespoonful  of 
butter,  the  size  of  an  egg,  a pinch  of  salt,  a dash  of  nutmeg, 
and  cayenne.  Put  this  mixture  into  six  clean,  buttered, 
scallop  shells  ; score  with  a knife,  brush  over  with  the  beaten 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  scatter  small  pieces  of  butter  on  each 
scallop,  set  the  shells  in  a moderately  hot  oven.  When  of  a 
bright  brown,  take  them  up,  and  serve  on  a dish  with  an 
ornamental  paper ; garnish  with  parsley. 


POTATO  BALLS. 
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Prepare  the  potatoes  as  for  scallops,  form  them  into  balls 
with  a little  flour,  clip  them  in  clarified  fat.  Butter  as  many 
tomatoes  as  there  are  balls,  arrange  them  alternately  with 
the  potatoes  in  a greased  tin,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven  till  the 
tomatoes  are  cooked.  Serve  with  pickled  walnuts. 

POTATO  CHIPS. 

Wash  and  peel  1 lb.  of  potatoes,  dry  and  cut  them  into 
thin  slices,  fry  in  oil  till  of  a golden  brown.  Drain  and 
arrange  on  a hot  dish,  slice  upon  slice ; dust  over  them  a 
little  cayenne  and  a teaspoonful  of  finely  chopped  chervil  or 
mint. 

POTATO  RIBBONS. 

Peel  the  potatoes  carefully,  and  pare  them  round  and 
round,  in  long  thin  ribbon-like  pieces ; lay  these  in  a pan  of 
cold  water,  then  drain  on  a soft,  dry  cloth.  Pry  them  until 
crisp  and  brown,  in  boiling  oil,  butter,  or  cocoanut  butter, 
again  drain  on  tissue  paper.  Pile  the  ribbons  high  on  a dish, 
dust  with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  place  small  tufts  of 
parsley  here  and  there. 

SAVOURY  POTATOES. 

Boil  the  potatoes  in  their  jackets  for  ten  minutes,  put 
them  into  cold  water,  strip  off  the  skins,  place  them  in  a 
stewpan  containing  enough  water  to  prevent  their  burning ; 
put  them  in  a hot  dish,  and  pour  over  them  some  butter. 

BOILING  POTATOES  IN  THEIR  JACKETS. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  potatoes  should  be  cooked  in 
their  jackets.  Prom  53  to  56  per  cent,  of  the  saline  con- 
stituents of  the  potato  is  potash,  and  potash  is  an  important 
constituent  of  the  blood.  Potash  salts  are  freely  soluble  in 
water,  and  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled  contain 
potash,  as  may  be  proved  by  boiling  it  down  to  concentrate, 
then  filtering,  and  adding  the  usual  potash  test — platinum 
chloride.  It  is  evident  that  the  skin  of  the  potato  must 
resist  the  passage  of  the  potash  into  the  water,  though  it  may 
not  fully  prevent  it. 

The  difference  of  flavour  tells  at  once  whether  a potato  has 
been  boiled  with  or  without  its  jacket,  and  this  difference  is 
evidently  saline. 
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SPINACH  AND  POTATOES. 

Boil  1 lb.  of  potatoes,  mash  them,  adding  a small  lump  of 
butter,  a spoonful  of  milk,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Boil 
one  savoy  cabbage  till  tender,  mince  it,  adding  a small  lump 
of  butter,  a dust  of  pepper  and  salt.  Have  ready  a well 
buttered  mould ; into  this  put  a layer  of  mashed  potatoes. 
Place  1 lb.  of  well  picked  and  washed  spinach,  a lump  of 
sugar,  a small  piece  of  butter,  a dust  of  nutmeg,  and  a 
sprinkle  of  salt  into  a stewpan ; cover  tightly,  move  the  pan 
round  and  round  occasionally  for  twenty  minutes,  then  put 
the  spinach  on  a hot  colander.  When  strained,  squeeze  over 
the  juice  of  a lemon.  Turn  out  the  mould,  arrange  the 
spinach  in  hillocks  around  it,  wTith  poached  and  trimmed  eggs 
between.  Send  to  table  very  hot. 

A SALAD. 

Take  any  succulent  green  herbs  or  vegetables — the  chief  of 
which  are  lettuce,  watercress,  mustard  and  cress,  endive,, 
young  spinach  tops,  cucumber,  tomatoes,  &c. — pull  apart,, 
and  soak  in  plenty  of  cold  water,  to  which  a quantity  of  salt 
is  added,  for  an  hour  or  so.  Then  lift  out  into  fresh  water 
and  afterwards  dry.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
bruising  the  green  leaves.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  chop  up 
a salad  as  is  frequently  done,  flavour  being  much  impaired 
thereby. 

Add  also  any  kind  of  cold  vegetables,  but  principally  beet- 
root, potatoes,  French  or  kidney  beans,  cauliflowers,  &c. 
Any  left  from  a previous  meal  can  be  used  with  advantage. 

A SALAD  MAYONNAISE. 

There  is  a tendency  with  some  cooks  to  overdress  a salad. 
The  more  ingredients  you  have  in  a dressing,  the  more  the- 
true  flavour  of  the  salad  will  be  overpowered.  For  a plain 
dressing,  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  and  olive  oil  are  used.  The 
proportion  is  about  two  of  oil  to  one  of  vinegar. 

To  these  are  simply  added  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  2 table- 
spoonfuls of  cream.  Blend  together  in  a basin  with  a wooden 
spoon  till  quite  thick,  season  with  pepper,  or  cayenne,  and. 
salt  to  taste. 


STEWED  CELERY. 


Five  ounces  of  celery,  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  half  an 
ounce  of  flour,  and  one  ounce  of  butter.  Cut  the  celery  into 
pieces  one  inch  in  length ; place  in  a pan  with  as  much  milk 
as  will  cover  it  ; boil  gently  till  tender ; drain  it  ; season  it 
with  pepper  and  salt ; thicken  with  the  flour  and  butter ; 
boil  a few  minutes  and  serve  on  toast. 

STEWED  ONIONS. 

Peel  and  slice  the  onions,  and  put  them  in  a dish  with 
some  butter  browned.  Put  them  into  a brisk  oven ; when 
nicely  browned,  pour  some  thin  butter  sauce  on  them,  and 
pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them  stew  a little  longer  ; they  are 
then  ready. 

FRIED  BEET  ROOT. 

Boil  till  tender,  then  plunge  into  cold  water  and  rub  off 
the  skin ; cut  into  slices,  and  fry  them  in  butter,  with 
seasoning.  Keep  very  hot.  A few  onions  fried  along  with 
it  are  a great  improvement. 

BRAIZED  ONIONS. 

To  prepare  braized  onions  fry  them  first  until  nicely  brown, 
using  butter  or  olive  oil,  then  add  a cupful  of  boiling  water 
to  the  contents  of  the  frying  pan,  cover  with  a plate,  and 
cook  for  an  hour.  A good  supper  dish. 

TOMATOES,  BAKED. 

Cut  in  thick  slices,  and  place  in  a well-buttered  baking 
dish,  with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  butter  in  bits.  Cover 
with  bread  crumbs,  mixed  with  grated  cheese  and  powdered 
sweet  herbs.  Bake  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  or  stew  over 
the  fire,  stirring  in  the  bread  crumbs  and  seasoning. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SAVOURY  DISHES. 

Note. — These  dishes  are  usually  prepared  to  be  eaten  with 
bread  or  vegetables  at  dinner,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  slice  of 
meat.  They  are  dishes  which  should  be  used  with  great 
care,  as  most  of  the  evils  which  attend  the  wrong  use  of 
cooking  are  found  connected  with  them — they  are  “ tasty,” 
and  so  tend  to  cause  over-eating ; they  are  often  over- 
peppered and  salted ; inferior  articles  are  often  used  for 
them,  as  by  mixing  several  things  and  adding  condiments, 
this  fact  easily  escapes  notice. 

While,  therefore,  many  of  these  dishes  are  delicious  in 
flavour,  and  form  an  ever  fresh  and  pleasant  daily  change 
from  the  wearying  monotony  of  roast,  boiled,  and  hash, 
and  while  they  are  chemically  a complete  substitute  for 
the  slice  of  meat,  they  must  be  used  carefully  and  not 
indulged  in  too  freely  by  those  who  are  aiming  at  “ The 
Best  ” in  Food. 

(A.)  CHEESE  DISHES. 

MACARONI  CHEESE. 

Break  up  4 ozs.  of  macaroni  into  boiling  water.  Boil  in 
plenty  of  water  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Drain  and  mix 
with  a pint  of  milk,  an  egg,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  whole- 
meal ; put  in  a pie  dish,  sprinkle  2 ozs.  of  grated  cheese  over 
and  bake.  Serve  very  hot. 

MOCK  CRAB. 

A piece  of  cheese,  mustard,  salt,  pepper  (and  cayenne 
pepper,  if  liked),  and  vinegar.  Mash  the  cheese  (which  for 
this  purpose  should  be  soft  and  rich),  by  pressing  it  with  the 
prongs  of  a fork.  Add  mustard,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
sprinkle  with  a few  drops  of  vinegar,  and  if  a piquant  sauce  is 
liked,  add  about  half  a teaspoonful.  Continue  to  mash  the 
mixture  with  a knife  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
outter.  Spread  it  on  toast  or  bread,  or  bread  and  butter, 
and  serve. 
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WELSH  RAREBIT. 

Toast  a round  of  bread,  put  about  4 ozs.  of  cheese  into 
a small  pan  with  a teaspoonful  of  mustard,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a little  water  or  milk ; break  the  cheese  small  and 
mix  with  the  other  ingredients,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  stir  till 
melted,  then  pour  on  the  toast  and  serve  quickly. 

CHEESE  OMELET. 

Beat  up  two  eggs  and  mix  with  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley  and  two  of  grated  cheese.  Melt  a little  butter  in  a 
frying  pan;  and,  when  hot,  pour  in  the  mixture;  let  it  remain 
till  set,  fold  over,  and  slip  it  on  a hot  dish ; serve  immediately. 

CHEESE  PUDDING. 

J lb.  Bread  Crumbs.  1 Pint  of  Milk. 

J lb.  Grated  Cheese.  1 Egg. 

Boil  the  milk,  and  pour  over  the  cheese  and  bread  crumbs  ; 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste  ; add  the  beaten-up  egg  when  the 
mixture  is  cold  ; bake  in  an  oven. 

MACARONI  CHEESE. 

£ lb.  Macaroni.  Spoonful  of  Olive  Oil. 

One  Pint  Milk.  J lb.  of  Dry  Cheese. 

Take  the  milk,  add  to  it  half  pint  of  water.  Put  in  sauce- 
pan over  nice  fire.  Heat — when  about  half  way  to  the 

boiling  point,  add  the  macaroni  broken  up  into  short  pieces. 
Slowly  increase  the  heat  to  simmering  point,  and  keep  it  so 
till  the  milk  is  absorbed,  then  gradually  grate  in  the  cheese, 
stirring  all  the  while.  In  a few  minutes  it  will  be  done. 
Add  the  oil.  Turn  out  on  to  a dish ; place  in  a hot  oven  for 
a few  minutes  if  a brown  surface  is  liked. 

CHEESE  AND  ONIONS. 

\ lb.  Cheese. 

1 Spanish  Onion. 

Take  the  onion  and  slice  it  up  small,  put  into  a saucepan 
with  half  pint  of  water.  Boil  till  about  quarter  pint  only 
remains.  Cut  up  the  cheese  and  add  it.  Stir  till  thoroughly 
melted.  Turn  out  on  to  a hot  plate,  eat  with  bread  or  dry 
toast. 
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CHEESE  AND  MUSHROOMS. 

\ lb.  Cheese. 

Four  Dried  or  Fresh  Mushrooms. 

Slice  the  cheese  up  and  put  on  a deep  plate  with  a little 
water.  Put  into  hot  oven.  When  melted,  take  out,  pour  off 
the  water,  and  lay  the  mushrooms  flat  on  the  top  of  cheese. 
Pour  a little  olive  oil  or  butter  on  each  mushroom,  and  then 
lay  a very  thin  slice  of  cheese  on  each.  Replace  in  the  oven 
for  ten  minutes.  Take  out  and  serve  on  toast,  or  eat  with 
bread  and  butter.  Pepper,  salt,  and  herbs  may  be  added. 


MARROW  WITH  CHEESE. 

One  Marrow.  Pepper  and  Salt. 

Butter.  Little  Milk. 

Grated  Cheese.  Fine  Raspings. 

Cut  the  marrow  into  pieces  of  suitable  size,  boil  till  tender, 
lay  in  a pie  dish  with  a lump  of  butter  or  some  oil,  grate 
some  good  cheese  over  the  top,  add  pepper  and  salt,  moisten 
with  a little  milk,  sprinkle  all  over  with  fine  raspings,  and 
bake  for  twenty  minutes.  This  is  a very  savoury  dish,  and 
with  ordinary  vegetables  makes  a splendid  dinner. 

CHEESE  PORRIDGE. 

A very  palatable  porridge  is  made  with  oatmeal  and  cheese. 
Make  the  oatmeal  porridge  in  the  usual  way,  and  just  before 
serving  add  a teaspoonful  of  grated  cheese  to  each  pint  of 
porridge,  and  season  according  to  taste. 


(B.)  EGG  DISHES. 

EGG  SAVOURY. 

Boil  three  eggs  till  hard,  put  into  cold  water,  and  take  off 
the  shells.  Divide  each  egg  in  half,  neatly  cover  entirely 
with  a good  forcemeat  (composed  of  potatoes  mashed  and 
mixed  with  bread  crumbs,  herbs,  pepper  and  salt),  and  fry 
in  boiling  oil  to  a light  brown.  Serve  the  eggs  on  fried  bread, 
with  a little  rich  gravy  poured  round  them. 
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EGG  FRICASSEE. 

Boil  your  eggs  and  take  out  several  of  the  yolks 
whole ; then  cut  the  rest  in  quarters,  yolks  and  whites 
together ; set  on  some  gravy,  with  a little  mixed  herbs  in  it, 
and  give  it  a boil  up  ; then  put  in  your  eggs,  with  a little 
grated  nutmeg  ; shake  up  with  a bit  of  butter  till  rather 
thick,  then  fry  artichoke  bottoms  in  thin  slices,  and  serve. 
Garnish  with  eggs,  shred  very  fine. 

EGG  MOULDS. 

Butter  a tiny  mould  for  each  person,  put  a little  parsley 
round  the  sides  and  bottom  to  garnish  it,  break  an  egg  and 
pour  m without  beating  or  touching  it  in  any  way,  and  put 
in  the  oven  till  set,  about  ten  minutes.  Serve  very  hot.  A 
little  tomato  instead  of  the  parsley  makes  a very  pretty 
garnish. 

EGG  PATTIES. 

Boil  half  a dozen  eggs  hard  ; when  cold,  chop  very  fine,  mix 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  a little  thyme,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a little  thick  brown  gravy  (for  those  who  like 
them,  add  a tomato  cut  small)  ; have  ready  some  paste  for 
baking,  line  some  patty  pans,  put  in  the  mixture,  cover  and 
bake  in  a rather  hot  oven.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold. 

BUTTERED  EGGS  ON  TOAST. 

Six  Eggs. 

One  ounce  of  Butter. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  Milk. 

Melt  the  butter  in  a basin,  place  in  a pan  of  boiling  water ; 
add  the  milk,  white  pepper,  and  salt,  with  the  eggs  well 
beaten ; stir  all  well  together  till  properly  thickened,  but  do 
not  allow  them  to  boil ; place  some  slices  of  buttered  toast 
(cut  into  2-inch  squares)  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and 
pour  on  the  eggs. 

OMELETTE  PROVENCALE. 

Tomatoes.  Clove  of  Garlic. 

Olive  Oil.  Three  Eggs. 

Parsley. 

Peel  some  tomatoes,  take  out  the  centre  and  the  seed,  cut 
the  flesh  in  pieces,  soak  them  in  olive  oil ; add  some  parsley, 
a clove  of  garlic  minced  ; make  an  omelette  with  the  eggs  ; 
add  the  tomato,  and  cook  in  oil. 

B 
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(C.)  PULSE  AND  VEGETABLE 

DISHES. 


A PLAIN  SAVOURY. 

Quarter  lb.  Haricot  Beans.  Apples. 

Three  Spanish  Onions.  Cloves. 

Quarter  lb.  Butter  or  Oil.  Potatoes. 

Soak  some  large  haricot  beans  over  night,  and  boil  up  for 
two  hours  the  next  day.  Pare  and  cut  up  some  apples,  and 
put  into  a stew  jar,  with  sugar  to  taste  and  a few  cloves. 
Let  these  stand  in  a hot  oven  till  they  are  well  cooked,  and 
will  mash.  Next  cut  up  and  fry  the  Spanish  onions,  by 
placing  a piece  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a saucepan  or  deep 
fry  pan  ; put  in  the  onions  and  cover  over.  Stir  occasionally, 
and  when  well  softened  finish  (with  the  cover  off ) to  a nice 
brown.  Serve  these  in  separate  dishes  to  table,  and  eat  to- 
gether with  baked  potatoes  or  any  other  vegetable.  The 
combination  is  delicious ; and,  if  once  tried,  will  be  often 
repeated. 


SAVOURY  BREAD  PUDDING. 

Wholemeal  Bread.  Ketchup. 

Onions.  Pastry. 

Haricot  Beans. 

This  is  a good  substantial  dish.  Get  a pudding  basin  and 
fill  it  with  alternate  layers  of  fried  bread  and  onions  with  a 
few  haricot  beans,  and  a tablespoonful  of  ketchup.  Cover 
with  pastry,  and  boil  for  an  hour  or  more. 

FRIED  MARROW. 

One  Marrow. 

Wholemeal  Batter. 

Cut  into  thin  slices,  and  fry  in  butter  or  oil,  add  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Or  first  cut  the  marrow  into  small  slices,  partly 
boil,  then  drain  well,  dip  into  wholemeal  batter,  and  fry  in  oil 
or  any  vegetable  fat.  The  slices  may  be  dipped  in  beaten 
egg,  and  covered  with  bread  raspings,  and  then  fried.  This 
makes  a very  rich  dish,  and  well  replaces  meat  and  gravy, 
both  in  flavour  and  richness. 
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POTATO  FRITTERS. 

Potatoes,  12  ozs. 

Bread  Crumbs,  4 ozs. 

Butter,  2 ozs. 

Three  Eggs. 

Parsley,  Thyme,  or  other  Herbs,  Pepper  and  Salt  to  taste. 

Mash  the  potatoes,  and  incorporate  the  bread  crumbs, 
butter,  beaten  eggs,  and  flavouring.  If  the  mixture  is  too 
dry,  moisten  with  a little  milk  ; mould  into  balls,  which 
flatten  and  fry  in  butter  or  oil. 

STUFFED  MARROW. 

Sifted  Bread  Raspings. 
Forcemeat. 

Forcemeat. 

Dry  Bread. 

Pepper,  Salt  and  Parsley,  or  Mixed  Savoury  Herbs. 

Butter. 

An  Egg  may  be  added. 

Cut  in  halves  lengthways,  or  cut  a wedged-shaped  piece 
out  of  one  end,  clear  out  all  seeds,  and  fill  in  with  savoury 
forcemeat,  tie  up  in  a cloth,  and  boil  or  steam  for  half-an-hour, 
then  place  in  a shallow  dish,  put  a piece  of  butter  on  and 
some  sifted  bread  raspings,  and  bake  for  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  size.  For  forcemeat,  use 
ctry  bread  (grated  or  ground  in  a mincing  machine),  and 
pepper,  salt,  and  parsley,  or  mixed  savoury  herbs.  If  the 
bread  is  very  dry,  or  rusked,  moisten  with  a little  hot  water, 
and  rub  in  some  butter  about  1 oz.  to  4 ozs.  of  bread- 
crumbs. An  egg  may  be  added  to  bind  forcemeat  together, 
but  this  is  not  necessary. 

VEGETABLE  PIE. 

Cut  any  vegetables  (such  as  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and 
Spanish  onions)  in  slices,  put  into  a pie  dish  in  alternate 
layers,  add  a little  soaked  tapioca,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
butter  to  taste.  Put  in  sufficient  water  to  make  gravy, 
cover  with  wholemeal  crust,  bake  in  a sharp  oven  for  about 
an  hour.  To  make  a still  more  satisfying  pie,  add  some 
haricot  beans  which  have  been  soaked  overnight  and  then 
boiled  till  nearly  tender.  Instead  of  plain  water  for  the  pie 
the  broth  in  which  the  beans  have  been  boiled  may  be  used. 
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One  Marrow. 
Butter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PASTRY  AND  BATTER. 

WHOLEMEAL  PASTRY. 

1 lb.  fine  Wholemeal. 

6 ozs.  Cocoanut  Butter  (4  ozs.  willjbe  sufficient  for  boiled  puddings). 

^ oz.  Baking  Powder. 

Mix  the  powder  with  wholemeal  in  a basin  ; then  cut  up 
the  butter  into  thin  shavings  (or  grate  it,  or  put  it  through  a 
nut  mill)  put  it  into  the  basin,  and  cover  lightly  with  the  flour ; 
set  it  in  front  of  the  fire  to  soften.  Then  work  it  well  in  until 
the  flour  is  all  equally  saturated.  Afterwards  add  sufficient 
luke-warm  water,  or  milk  and  water,  to  make  the  pastry  into 
a rather  soft  dough.  Then  roll  out  once  or  twice  on  the 
pastry  board,  and  you  can  use  it  for  pie  crusts,  pudding  crusts, 
tarts,  or  any  other  purpose  for  which  pastry  is  required. 
There  should  be  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible  between 
wetting  the  pastry  and  getting  it  into  the  oven.  For  pastry 
the  oven  should  always  be  very  hot. 

TO  BAKE  A BATTER. 

The  dish  must  be  first  heated  in  the  oven,  with  a piece  of 
butter  or  a little  oil  in  the  bottom,  and  when  quite  hot  pour 
in  the  batter  and  bake  at  once.  With  fruit,  the  best  way  is 
to  stew  the  fruit  in  a covered  jar,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  batter;  and,  when  cooked,  pour  the  fruit  into  the  hole  left 
when  the  jar  is  removed.  For  a change,  however,  fruit  may 
be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  the  batter  poured  over  it. 

TO  BOIL  A BATTER. 

The  basin  must  be  well  buttered,  and  quite  filled  with 
the  batter ; the  cloth  to  cover  must  be  dipped  into  hot  water, 
wrung  out,  and  floured  where  it  touches  the  batter;  tie  on, 
stretching  the  cloth  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  pin  the  ends 
over  on  the  top.  Then  plunge  into  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water  sufficient  to  cover  entirely  over,  and  keep  it  boiling 
steadily  for  one  hour  to  one  hour  and  a half,  according  to 
size.  This  should  be  served  to  table  at  once  and  eaten  with 
a fruit  sauce. 
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A LIGHT  BATTER  WITHOUT  EGGS. 

^ lb.  Flour. 

\ pint  Milk. 

A little  Sugar. 

To  the  flour  add  a teaspoonful  of  castor  sugar,  and  stir  in 
(gradually  and  thoroughly)  half  a pint  of  milk.  If  wholemeal 
be  used,  it  is  better  to  use  three  tablespoonfuls  and  one  of 
semolina.  This  will  turn  out  firm  and  light  when  boiled. 

A GOOD  BATTER. 

\ lb.  Wholemeal. 

2 Eggs. 

1 pint  Milk. 

Take  the  wholemeal,  the  eggs  and  the  milk.  Put  the  meal 
into  a basin,  make  a hole  in  the  centre,  into  which  put  the 
eggs  (which  break  separately  into  a cup  to  make  sure  of  their 
being  sound),  and  stir  till  it  gets  thick.  Then  add  gradually 
half  the  milk,  stirring  all  the  time,  and  work  in  all  the  flour. 
Beat  well  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  till  the  batter  is 
full  of  bubbles,  then  stir  in  the  rest  of  the  milk.  It  is  better 
to  let  this  stand  an  hour  or  so  before  using ; this  batter  can 
be  used  for  all  purposes,  whether  frying  for  pancakes,  bakings 
or  boiling  for  sweets  or  savouries.  A little  salt  may  be  added, 
according  to  what  it  is  needed  for. 

MACARONI  BATTER. 

\ lb  Macaroni.  1 lb.  Wholemeal. 

1 Onion.  1 Egg. 

£ oz.  Butter  or  Oil.  J pint  Milk. 

Into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water  drop  the  macaroni,  after 
previously  breaking  it  into  short  pieces.  When  it  is  done 
pour  off  the  water  (N.B. — this  makes  good  stock),  and  put 
the  macaroni  in  a pie  dish,  together  with  the  boiled  onion  and 
pepper  and  salt,  and  oil.  Pour  over  it  a light  batter  (made  with 
the  wheatmeal,  egg,  and  milk)  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven. 

FRUIT  BATTER. 

Any  kind  of  fruit  may  be  used.  Raspberries  and  red  currants 
are  especially  good.  Say,  for  the  winter  season,  about  1 lb. 
of  apples  with  a few  dates  ; 'quarter  and  core  the  apples,  cut 
up  the  dates,  taking  out  the  stones.  Put  these  together  to 
stew  in  an  upright  jar,  with  a cover,  that  will  stand  in  your 
pudding  dish.  Then  make  a batter  with  8 teacupfuls  of  whole- 
meal, one  egg  will  be  enough,  and  it  should  be  a little  thinner 
than  ordinary  white  flour  batter.  Put  the  jar  with  the  partly 
stewed  fruit  into  the  pudding  dish,  and  pour  the  batter  round 
it.  Bake  quickly.  It  will  take  about  one  hour.  Then  take 
out  the  jar,  and  into  the  hole  left  pour  the  stewed  fruit,  and 
serve  at  once. 


CHAPTER  X. 


PIES  AND  PUDDINGS. 

BREAD  PUDDING. 

Thin  Slices  of  Bread  and  Butter.  Sugar. 

Currants.  £ pint  Sweet  Milk. 

Butter  a dish,  put  a slice  of  bread  in,  sprinkle  a little  sugar 
and  a few  currants.  Then  put  another  slice  of  bread  and  the 
sugar  and  currants  as  before,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  half 
full.  Then  pour  in  the  milk,  and  bake  for  an  hour.  This  is 
a splendid  way  of  using  up  stale  crusts.  Grated  cocoanut 
may  also  be  added  in  each  layer,  or  chopped  and  stoned  dates, 
or  a few  slices  of  apple,  or  candied  peel. 

It  may  be  made  one  day  very  milky,  another  very  dry. 
This  dish  lends  itself  to  ail  sorts  of  varieties,  and  need  never' 
be  made  two  days  exactly  alike. 

STEAMED  BREAD  PUDDING. 

\ lb.  Bread  Crumbs.  1 Handful  Currants  or  Raisins. 

1 Tablespoonful  Sugar.  1 Teacupful  Milk. 

1 Tablespoonful  chopped  Pine  1 Egg. 

Kernel  or  Grated  Brazil  Nut.  \ Teaspoonful  Ground  Ginger. 

Take  the  bread  crumbs,  put  into  a basin,  add  the  sugar, 
the  chopped  pine  kernel  or  grated  brazil  nut,  and  the  currants 
or  raisins.  Mix.  Boil  the  milk  and  pour  over  the  whole, 
and  beat  up  with  a fork.  Beat  up  the  egg  and  add  with  the 
ground  ginger.  Put  into  a buttered  shape  and  steam  one 
hour  and  a half.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

WILLESDEN  PUDDING. 

\ pint  Bread  Crumbs.  2 oz.  Sugar. 

1 Egg.  1 Lemon. 

£ pint  Milk. 

Rub  fine  the  brown  bread  crumbs  (which  should  be  stale), 
mix  with  the  rind  of  the  lemon  grated.  Beat  up  the  yolk  of 
egg  with  the  milk,  and  stir  in  the  bread  crumbs.  Butter  a 
pie  dish,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  till  nicely  set  and 
browned.  Take  out  of  the  oven,  and  spread  on  the  top  of 
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the  pudding  a layer  of  preserve  or  stewed  fruit.  Beat  up  the 
white  of  the  egg,  with  the  juice  of  the  lemon  and  the  sugar, 
till  very  stiff ; heap  it  over  the  top  of  the  pudding,  return  it 
to  the  oven,  and  bake  again  till  the  white  is  set  and  browned. 
Can  be  eaten  hot  or  cold. 

SWISS  APPLE  PUDDING. 

2 lbs.  Apples.  J lb.  Sugar. 

£ lb.  Bread  Crumbs.  Lemon. 

Bill  a pie  dish  three  parts  full  with  sliced  fresh  apples  or 
half  stewed  apple  rings,  sweeten,  and  flavour  with  half  a 
lemon  rind  grated.  Rub  fine  the  brown  bread  crumbs  mixed 
with  the  sugar ; press  down  very  firm  and  close,  and  bake  in 
a quick  oven  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  till  nicely  brown. 
Sift  castor  sugar  on  the  top,  and  serve  hot  or  cold. 

DATE  PUDDING. 

(Cheap  and  very  nice.) 

1 lb.  Dates. 

Bread  Crumbs. 

Milk. 

Stone  the  dates  and  chop  them.  Butter  a deep  dish,  and 
put  in  alternate  layers  of  bread  crumbs  arid  layers  of  dates 
(a  few  sharp  apples  sliced  may  be  added).  Pour  the  milk 
(or  milk  and  water)  over  the  whole,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

COCOANUT  PUDDING. 

Wholemeal  Bread  Crumbs.  4 ozs.  Grated  Nut. 

\ pint  Boiling  Milk  or  Water.  2 ozs.  Sugar. 

Over  the  wholemeal  bread  crumbs  pour  the  boiling  milk 
or  water,  and  let  it  stand  covered  up  for  an  hour ; then  add 
the  grated  nut  and  sugar,  and  mix  well  together  wfith  sufficient 
water  to  make  a stiff  batter.  Pour  into  a well-greased  basin, 
tie  down  tightly  with  a cloth  (wrung  out  in  hot  water),  and 
boil  for  two  and  a half  to  three  hours. 

BAKED  COCOANUT  PUDDING. 

4 ozs.  each  of  Apple  and  Cocoanut.  1 Dessert-spoonful  Sugar. 

1 Table-spoonful  of  Semolina.  Milk. 

Finely  mince  the  apple,  and  mix  with  the  grated  nut ; 
place  at  the  bottom  of  a pie  dish, add  the  semolina  and  sugar, 
fill  up  the  dish  wfith  milk,  and  bake  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour. 
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RHUBARB  PUDDING. 

Make  a paste  of  fine  wheaten  meal.  Take  a pint  bowl, 
butter  it  well  inside,  line  it  with  the  paste  thinly  rolled  out ; 
peel  and  chop  sufficient  rhubarb  to  fill  the  bowl,  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  raw  sugar,  and  a piece  of  butter.  Roll  out 
another  piece  of  thin  paste,  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  bowl, 
cover  the  rhubarb  closely  over,  press  it  neatly  all  round  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  juice,  tie  the  bowl  tightly  in  a wet 
pudding  cloth ; put  it  in  a pot  of  boiling  water,  let  it  boil 
two  hours. 

STEAMED  SEMOLINA  PUDDING. 

1J  pints  Milk.  2 ozs.  Sugar. 

J lb.  Semolinat  Grated  Orange  Rind  or  Lemon,  or 

J oz.  Butter.  other  flavouring. 

Put  the  milk  into  a saucepan  to  boil.  Stir  in  the 
semolina,  and  keep  stirring  about  five  minutes.  Add  the 
butter  and  sugar.  Mix  all  thoroughly,  and  let  it  stand  for  a 
few  minutes  to  cool.  Add  the  grated  orange  rind  or  lemon, 
or  other  flavouring.  Butter  a mould  well,  pour  in  the 
pudding.  Cover  it  with  buttered  paper,  and  steam  it  for  one 
hour. 


BAKED  SEMOLINA  PUDDING. 

1^  pints  Milk.  ozs.  Sugar. 

3 tablespoonfuls  Semolina.  Grated  Rind  of  a Lemon. 

2 ozs.  Butter. 

Into  the  milk  when  boiling,  stir  the  semolina.  Add  the 
butter  and  sugar,  with  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon.  Bake  for 
half-an-hour  in  a moderate  oven. 


BLANC-MANGE. 

\ lb.  Semolina.  Butter, 

pints  Milk.  Lemon. 

2 ozs.  Sugar.  Jelly  or  Stewed  Fruit. 

Stir  the  semolina  into  the  milk.  Add  the  sugar,  a small 
piece  of  butter,  and  a little  lemon,  or  other  flavouring.  Boil 
for  three  minutes,  and  pour  into  a mould.  Leave  it  to  cool. 
Turn  out  and  serve  with  jelly  or  stewed  fruit. 

This  may  be  varied  by  using  water  instead  of  milk,  with 
the  addition  of  half  a pound  of  red  currant  jelly  for  flavouring 
and  to  colour  the  shape. 
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HOMINY  PUDDING. 

1 teacupful  Hominy.  Sugar  to  taste. 

1 quart  Milk.  1 teaspoonful  Grated  Lemon  Peel. 

1 Egg  (optional). 

Mix  the  hominy  with  the  sugar  and  lemon,  stir  smoothly 
into  the  milk  (well  beaten  egg  may  be  added).  Bake  for 
two  and  a half  hours  in  a moderate  oven.  This  pudding  is 
as  nice  cold  as  hot,  and  can  be  eaten  with  any  kind  of  stewed 
fruit  as  an  addition. 

OATMEAL  PUDDING. 

4 ozs.  Medium  Oatmeal.  Grated  Rind  of  1 Lemon. 

4 ozs.  Brown  Sugar.  1 pint  Milk. 

2 cupfuls  Stewed  Apple. 

Boil  the  meal  in  the  milk  for  half  an  hour,  adding  a little 
more  milk  or  water  if  too  stiff.  Mix  in  the  apple,  lemon, 
and  sugar ; put  into  a greased  pie  dish,  and  bake  for  an 
hour  and  a half  (if  wanted  richer,  two  well-beaten  eggs  may 
be  mixed  in). 

BLANKET  PUDDING. 

\ lb.  Fine  Wholemeal. 

^ lb.  Ground  Rice. 

J lb.  Butter. 

To  the  wholemeal  add  the  ground  rice  or  semolina,  and 
work  in  the  butter,  add  sufficient  water  to  make  a pastry, 
roll  flat  on  a board,  roll  up  the  paste,  tie  up  in  a cloth,  and 
boil  for  one  hour  or  a little  longer.  A little  golden  syrup 
may  be  added  in  the  making,  or  may  be  eaten  with  it. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PICNIC  OR  RAILWAY  DISHES. 

POTTED  MEAL. 

\ lb.  Yellow  Indian  Meal  (or  Hominy). 

2 ozs.  Sago. 

£ lb.  Dry  Cheese. 

Boil  the  meal  in  plenty  of  water  ; when  half  done,  add  the 
sago,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  When  done  let  it  become  stiff. 
Mix  thoroughly  with  the  cheese  (grated)  and  a little  oil,  put 
into  a basin  in  the  oven  for  a few  minutes,  then  pot  (using 
small  jars).  Makes  a capital  sandwich,  or  may  be  spread  on 
bread  and  butter. 

POTTED  LENTILS. 

J lb.  Lentils.  Powdered  Herbs. 

| oz.  Butter  or  Oil.  Onion. 

Wash  the  lentils,  and  then  put  them  in  the  oven,  in  a large 
jar  of  water,  to  stew  very  slowly.  When  they  are  quite  soft, 
add  the  chopped  onion  and  oil,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Gradu- 
ally stew  until  they  become  of  the  consistency  of  porridge. 
Be  careful  not  to  let  burn.  When  of  the  right  consistency, 
pot  (using  small  jars),  spread  a little  butter  on  the  top,  and 
tie  down.  This  makes  a capital  sandwich,  or  a relish  to 
bread  and  butter. 

HARICOT  ROLLS. 

£ lb.  Haricot  Beans.  Herbs. 

\ lb.  Bread  Crumbs.  Pepper  and  Salt. 

1 oz.  Butter  or  Oil.  1 small  Egg  (optional). 

1 Onion. 

Soak  the  beans  over  night  in  water,  boil  till  tender,  drain 
and  mash ; mix  in  the  herbs,  boiled  and  chopped  onions, 
pepper,  salt,  and  oil,  and  about  half  this  bulk  of  bread  crumbs ; 
roll  into  sausage  shape.  Dip  the  rolls  in  the  egg,  well  beaten 
up,  and  then  into  fine  dried  crumbs ; fry  in  boiling  oil.  They 
may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold ; or  instead  of  frying,  may  be 
rolled  into  wholemeal  pastry,  and  baked  in  a sharp  oven. 
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BAKED  POTATOES. 

Put  on  to  steam  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  till  just 
softened ; then  transfer  to  a tin,  slightly  greased,  and  bake 
in  a hot  oven.  |p 

SAVOURY  PATTY. 

Take  1 lb.  of  finely  ground  wheat  meal,  \ lb.  cocoanut 
butter.  Rub  the  butter  into  the  meal,  mix  moist  with  cold 
water,  and  roll  the  dough  out  thin.  For  the  inside,  take  1 lb. 
tomatoes,  cut  them  up  and  stew  in  a saucepan  till  soft,  then 
rub  the  pulp  through  a colander  or  strainer.  Add  to  this  1 
boiled  onion  minced,  6 ozs.  wholemeal  bread  crumbs,  6 ozs. 
mashed  potatoes,  pepper  and  salt.  Cut  the  pastry  into 
squares,  fill  with  the  tomato  mixture,  damp  and  press  down 
the  edges  of  the  roll,  and  bake  in  a sharp  oven  for  half-an- 
hour.  Wholemeal  pastry  requires  making  considerably  more 
moist  in  mixing  than  white  flour  pastry.  If  it  is  wished  to 
brown  nicely,  brush  the  rolls  over  with  a little  olive  or  cotton 
seed  oil. 


SANDWICH. 

Break  2 eggs  into  a basin  and  beat  well  together,  add 
mixed  herbs,  pepper  and  salt,  grated  cheese,  and  the  pulp  of 
a ripe  tomato.  Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  fry 
in  vegetable  butter  or  oil,  using  only  just  sufficient  each 
time  to  cover  the  pan.  The  frying  pan  must  be  thoroughly 
hot,  or  it  will  stick  to  the  bottom.  This  will  only  need 
cooking  on  one  side,  and  when  nicely  done  will  be  very  light. 
Cut  it  up  at  once,  and  place  between  2 slices  of  thin  whole- 
meal bread  and  butter.  This  forms  a delicious  sandwich, 
and  can  be  prepared  at  a few  minutes’  notice. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


CAKES. 

HINTS  FOR  BAKING  CAKES. 

Before  putting  the  cake  in  the  oven,  sprinkle  a pinch  of 
flour  in  the  bottom  of  it.  If  in  one  minute  this  turns  a 
bright  golden  brown,  the  oven  is  of  the  right  heat ; if  it  turns 
black,  it  is  too  hot ; if  it  does  not  brown,  but  is  a dirty  yellow 
colour,  the  oven  is  not  hot  enough. 

Small  cakes  require  a quicker  oven  than  do  large  ones. 
All  cakes  should  be  put  into  the  hotter  part  of  the  oven  first, 
and  left  until  they  rise.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  the 
cooler  part,  and  allowed  to  bake  gently  through.  If  they 
brown  too  quickly,  they  should  have  a sheet  of  paper  laid 
over  them.  When  we  cannot  have  a perfect  oven,  it  is 
better  to  have  one  that  is  too  hot,  rather  than  one  that  is  too 
cool.  It  is  always  possible  to  put  an  extra  baking  sheet 
under  the  cake  tin,  and  to  lay  a sheet  of  paper  over  the  top, 
if  it  is  browning  too  quickly,  thus  retarding  the  action  of  the 
heat;  but  an  oven  that  is  “slack,”  is  certain  to  make  the 
cake  heavy. 

CORNFLOUR  CAKE. 

6 ozs.  Cornflour.  1 teaspoonful  Baking  Powder. 

3 ozs.  Castor  Sugar.  2 Eggs. 

3 ozs.  Butter.  1 Spoonful  Milk. 

Beat  the  butter  to  a cream,  put  with  it  the  sugar,  eggs, 
and  milk.  Mix  the  cornflour  and  baking  powder,  and  add 
these,  gradually  beating  the  mixture  rapidly  for  some 
minutes.  Bake  in  a brisk  oven. 

COCOANUT  FINGER  ROLLS. 

1 lb.  Wholemeal  (fine).  Water. 

\ lb.  Grated  Cocoanut.  Sugar. 

Mix  the  wholemeal  with  grated  nut,  and  sufficient  water 
to  make  a stiffish  dough.  Shape  into  fingers,  and  bake 
quickly.  These  may  be  sweetened  with  a little  sugar. 
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ROCK  CAKES. 

^ lb.  Butter.  2 ozs.  Mixed  Peel. 

^ teaspoonful  Baking  Powder.  The  Bind  of  one  Lemon. 

| lb.  Flour.  1 Egg  (optional). 

^ lb.  Currants.  \ gill  Milk. 

2 ozs.  Moist  Sugar. 

Put  the  butter  into  a basin  with  the  baking  powder. 
Beat  the  butter  till  it  is  quite  in  a cream,  and  work  in 
gradually  the  flour.  Add  the  currants  (picked  and  dried), 
the  sugar,  the  mixed  peel  (finely  cut),  and  the  rind  of  the 
lemon  (grated).  Beat  the  egg  (if  one  be  used),  and  mix  with 
the  milk ; and  stir  these  into  the  mixture  very  stiffly ; place 
an  inch  and  a half  apart  on  a floured  baking  sheet,  in  little 
knobs  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven. 

COCOANUT  CAKES. 

1 lb.  Grated  Nut.  4 ozs.  Butter. 

1 lb.  Wholemeal.  3 ozs.  Sugar. 

Mix  all  together,  and  work  up  into  a soft  dough  with  milk 
or  water.  Break  up  into  rough  pieces,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut ; place  in  a baking  tin,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven,  or 
on  a griddle  plate  over  a clear  fire,  or  in  gem  pans. 

OAT  CAKE. 

Mix  fine  cut  oatmeal  into  a stiff  dough  with  cold  water. 
Knead  and  roll  out  again  and  again.  Plour  the  board 
(a  stone  slab  is  better),  and  roll  out  as  thin  as  possible,  cut 
into  rounds,  and  allow  them  to  cook  until  crisp.  A quantity 
of  this  oat  cake  can  be  made  at  a time,  as  it  keeps  well,  and 
only  needs  to  be  put  in  the  oven  for  a little  while  to  freshen  it. 

By  the  addition  of  sugar  or  butter,  or  both,  variations  in 
richness  and  sweetness  can  be  obtained. 

WHOLEMEAL  GINGER  BREAD. 

1 lb.  Fine  Wholemeal.  ^ lb.  Brown  Sugar. 

4 lb.  Butter.  § oz.  Ginger. 

i lb.  Syrup. 

Into  the  wholemeal  rub  the  butter,  then  add  the  golden 
syrup,  brown  sugar,  and  powdered  ginger,  mix  thoroughly 
together..  Use  a little  more  meal  in  working  up  the  dough. 
To  keep  it  from  sticking,  flour  the  board.  Boll  out  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  then  cut  into  various  shapes — fingers,  rounds 
or  squares,  or  make  up  into  nuts.  Plour  a baking  sheet,  and 
bake  half-an-hour  in  a quick  oven. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


DRINKS. 

BARLEY  WATER. 

Stew  an  ounce  of  pearl  barley  in  water  gently  for  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes,  and  then  strain  off  the  liquid.  When  cold,, 
it  will  almost  set  like  a jelly. 

To  use  it,  add  to  it  a little  sugar  and  two  or  three  spoon- 
fuls of  milk,  or  a little  lemon  juice,  and  hot  water. 

WHEATENADE. 

\ lb.  Crushed  Wheat. 

Take  J lb.  of  crushed  wheat,  and  sift  it  slowly  into  a sauce- 
pan, full  of  boiling  water.  Set  it  to  simmer  on  the  side  of 
tire  for  half-an-hour  or  more.  If  it  becomes  at  all  thick  add 
more  water,  a little  at  a time,  so  as  to  keep  it  quite  thin. 
Stir  occasionally.  At  the  end  of  half-an-hour  boil  a little 
more  quickly,  till  it  is  of  consistency  of  thin  starch.  Pour 
out  and  strain.  The  liquid  part,  when  allowed  to  cool,  will 
form  a rich  jelly ; or  mixed  with  water  (if  liked,  lemon  juice 
and  sugar  and  spice  may  be  added),  will  be  found  a splendid 
nutritious  drink. 

A cupful  of  this  daily,  in  place  of  tea  or  coffee,  would  be 
of  the  utmost  value  for  children  who  have  a tendency  to 
rickets. 

OATENADE. 

Take  groats  or  coarse  oatmeal,  and  boil  in  plenty  of  water 
for  at  least  half-an-hour — it  is  better  to  simmer  for  a couple 
of  hours— so  that  it  is  like  very  thin  gruel.  Strain  it,  and  (if 
liked)  add  sugar,  lemon  juice,  or  other  flavourings. 

ELDERBERRY  SYRUP. 

Ripe  berries,  free  from  leaves  and  stalks,  are  required  for 
this  syrup.  First  crush  them  to  pulp,  and  then  to  each  quart 
of  pulp  add'  one  pint  of  water,  and  strain  the  lot  through  a 
flannel  bag.  To  every  quart  of  juice  add  two  pounds  of  sugar 
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and  the  strained  juice  of  one  lemon.  Boil  these  for  ten 
minutes,  be  careful  to  remove  all  scum  ; and  when  cold,  bottle, 
and  cork. 

This  syrup,  boiled  up  with  water,  a little  nutmeg,  a little  raw 
ginger,  a few  cloves,  and  a few  lumps  of  sugar,  makes  a hot 
winter  evenings’ drink — superior,  in  many  people’s  opinion  to 
mulled  claret. 

DAMSON  SYRUP. 

Remove  the  stalks  and  leaves  from  freshly  gathered  ripe 
damsons ; put  them  in  a pan  and  barely  cover  them  with 
water.  Place  the  pan  on  the  fire,  and  stir  the  fruit  until  it 
is  reduced  to  pulp  by  heat.  Strain  through  a flannel  bag  as 
usual,  and  to  every  quart  of  juice  add  two  and  half  pounds 
of  white  sugar.  Then  boil  for  ten  minutes,  skim  carefully ; 
and,  when  cold,  bottle  and  cork. 

Added  to  water,  (hot  or  cold),  it  makes  a charming  dinner 
or  supper  drink. 

MORELLA  CHERRY  SYRUP. 

Pick  four  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  from  their  stalks.  Rub 
through  a wicker  sieve,  or  crush  with  the  hands  until  a pulp 
results,  then  add  one  pint  of  water  to  each  quart  of  it. 
Bring  all  to  a boil ; then  strain  through  a flannel  bag,  and 
to  each  quart  of  juice  add  two  and  a half  pounds  of  white 
. sugar.  Now  boil  for  fifteen  minutes  mere,  skim  well  ; when 
cold,  bottle  and  cork  tightly.  Very  tasty  and  refreshing. 

RED  CURRANT  SYRUP. 

Take  two  quarts  of  fresh  red  currants,  mash  them,  and 
add  one  quart  of  water.  Stand  the  lot  till  next  day,  then 
run  it  through  a jelly  bag,  and  to  every  pint  of*  juice  add  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Put  into  a preserving  pan,  place  this 
on  the  fire,  let  the  contents  boil  for  ten  minutes,  removing 
all  scum  as  it  rises.  When,  cold,  bottle  and  cork  tightly. 

BLACKBERRY  SYRUP. 

Use  ripe  fresh  blackberries  and  reduce  them  to  pulp.  To 
each  quart  of  the  latter  add  one  pint  of  water.  Let  all 
remain  till  next  day  ; then  run  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and 
to  each  pint  of  juice  add  one  pound  of  sugar.  Boil  for  ten 
minutes,  add  the  strained  juice  of  two  lemons;  skim;  and 
when  cold,  bottle. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CUSTARDS  AND  JELLIES. 

MACARONI  CUSTARD. 

J lb.  Macaroni.  Cornflour. 

1 pint  Milk.  Marmalade. 

2 Eggs. 

This  is  a sweet  dish,  and  is  made  with  the  fine  macaroni. 
Drop  the  macaroni  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  till  tender. 
Drain  off  the  water.  Make  a custard  with  milk  boiled  and 
the  eggs  well  beaten,  and  swreetened  to  taste.  Add  to  this 
one  dessert-spoonful  of  cornflour  mixed  to  a smooth  cream 
with  a little  cold  milk,  stir  all  together,  but  do  not  boil  again. 
Arrange  some  macaroni  at  the  bottom  of  a pie  dish,  pour 
over  a few  spoonfuls  of  custard,  and  put  a thin  layer  of 
marmalade  or  jam,  then  some  more  macaroni,  some  more 
custard,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full.  Bake  in  a gentle  oven 
till  the  custard  is  well  set ; turn  out  on  a dish  when  cold,  and 
arrange  some  little  heaps  of  marmalade  on  the  top  of  the 
pudding. 

MARROW  CUSTARD. 

1 Small  Marrow.  2 Eggs. 

Milk  or  Water.  Grated  Lemon  Peel. 

Essence  of  Lemon  or  other  flavouring. 

Short  Crust  of  Wholemeal  and  oil,  or  Vegetable  Butter. 

Cut  up  and  boil  a small  marrow  in  milk,  or  in  as  little 
water  as  possible,  till  tender ; strain  and  pass  through  sieve, 
add  the  eggs  beaten,  some  grated  lemon  peel,  essence  of 
lemon,  or  other  flavouring  ; sweeten  to  taste.  Prepare  a 
short-crust  of  wholemeal  and  oil,  or  vegetable  butter ; line  a 
shallow  pie  dish,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  till  set. 
When  cold,  sift  over  some  powdered  sugar. 
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' POTATO  CHEESECAKES. 

6 Potatoes. 

J lb.  Butter, 

| lb.  Sugar. 

Select  some  good  sound  potatoes  of  a floury  nature,  and 
steam  till  soft ; then  put  into  the  oven  and  bake  slightly. 
Take  off  the  skins  and  rub  smooth  through  a wire  sieve.  To 
the  potatoes,  add  the  butter  and  sugar.  Beat  the  whole  well 
together,  and  bake  on  plate  or  patty  pans  with  suitable  pastry. 

COCOANUT  CHEESECAKES. 

4 ozs.  Grated  Nut.  2 ozs.  Sugar. 

2 ozs.  Butter.  2 Eggs. 

A few  drops  of  Essence  of  Lemon. 

Cream  together  the  butter  and  eggs,  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  mix  well.  Bake  in  pastry  in  small  tins. 

COMPOTE  OF  RICE  AND  FRUIT. 

\ lb.  Bice.  £ pint  Milk. 

2 ozs.  Sugar.  1 lb.  Eigs. 

Let  the  rice,  sugar,  milk,  and  a little  water  all  boil  slowly 
together,  till  the  rice  is  thoroughly  cooked.  Add  a little 
more  milk  if  too  stiff.  Rinse  a circular  mould  and  put  the 
rice  in.  Turn  out  when  cold  ; stew  some  figs  and  put  in  the 
centre  of  the  rice,  pouring  the  syrup  over ; or,  if  a solid  mould, 
dish  the  figs  round  it.  This  compote  can  be  varied  by  using 
semolina,  cornflour,  hominy,  or  maize-meal  for  the 
mould ; and  any  description  of  stewed  or  bottled  fruit  that 
is  liked. 

ORANGE  SAUCE. 

1 oz.  Butter.  Dessert  Spoonful  Sugar. 

Dessert  spoonful  Flour.  1 or  2 Oranges. 

\ pint  Milk. 

Dissolve  the  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  add  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour  ; stir  till  the  flour  is  cooked,  but  do  not  let 
it  brown ; then  add  the  milk  and  sugar,  stirring  all  the  time 
till  the  sauce  thickens  ; just  before  removing  from  the  fire, 
add  the  juice  and  pulp  of  one  or  two  oranges.  Use  with  any 
baked  or  boiled  pudding. 


ORANGE  TABLE  JELLY. 

2 ozs.  Cornflour.  £ a Lemon. 

4 ozs.  Loaf  Sugar,  i pint  Water. 

2 Oranges. 

, Bub  down  the  rinds  of  the  oranges  with  some  of  the  lumps 
of  sugar  into  a goblet.  Add  the  rest  of  the  sugar,  and 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  of  the  half  lemon. 
Mix  the  water  gradually  with  the  cornflour  in  a separate  dish, 
and  when  thoroughly  mixed,  pour  into  the  saucepan.  Bring 
the  whole  to  the  boil,  and  boil  for  eight  minutes,  always 
stirring.  Pour  the  jelly  into  a mould  rinsed  with  cold  water. 
When  cold,  turn  out,  and  serve  with  switched  cream  or  milk. 

MARROW  GINGER. 

Marrows.  Lemon. 

Sugar.  Unbleached  Ginger. 

Peel,  clear  out  all  seeds,  and  cut  up  in  pieces  about  three 
inches  long.  Place  in  an  earthenware  pan,  and  cover  with 
sugar,  reckoning  f lb.  of  sugar  to  1 lb.  of  marrow.  Let  this 
stand  till  next  clay,  when  the  marrow  will  be  found  floating 
in  syrup.  Put  the  whole  into  a preserving  pan  or  clean 
saucepan,  add  a good  sized  lemon,  sliced  fine,  and  1 oz. 
of  unbleached  ginger,  well  crushed  and  tied  in  muslin,  to 
every  3 lbs.  of  marrow.  Boil  till  quite  clear,  take  out  the 
bag  of  ginger,  and  put  the  preserve  into  jars  or  bottles. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

INDIAN  CORN  RECIPES. 

The  monotony  of  the  diet  of  the  poorer  classes  in  England 
being  well-known,  requires  no  comment  here.  Tea  and  bread 
might  well  be  occasionally  replaced  by  mush  (maize  meal)  and 
milk.  Maize  makes  a concentrated  food  stuff  both  palatable 
and  nourishing  when  properly  prepared,  and  is  especially 
valuable  where  hard  labour  is  required.  The  English  work- 
ing men  have  reason  to  know  that  no  hardier  class  than  the 
American  husbandman  exists,  and  when  they  fully  realize  this 
fact,  they  will  take  with  avidity,  a food  which  is  a staple 
article  among  the  American  agricultural  population. 

The  chemical  properties  of  maize  vary,  according  to  the 
particular  class  of  grain  which  is  used  in  making  the  analysis. 
The  following  figures  give  an  average  of  recent  analysis.  The 
constituent  parts  of  wheat  are  also  given  by  way  of  com- 
parison : — 


Maize. 

Wheat 

Water 

17-10 

13-56 

Starch 

59-00 

64-07 

Nitrogenous  substances  . . 

12-80 

12-42 

Oil  or  Fat  . . 

7-00 

1-70 

Dextrine  and  Sugar 

1-50 

3-82 

Cellulose 

1-50 

2-66 

Ash . . 

1-10 

1-77 

The  ash  of  maize  abounds  with  phosphoric  acid  in  com- 
bination with  lime  and  other  bases.  The  amount  of  fatty 
matter,  also,  is  notable  varying  with  the  kind  of  maize,  from 
six  to  eleven  per  cent.,  the  hard,  flinty  varieties  of  northern 
localities  contain  the  most,  and  the  starch  varieties  the  least. 
Wheat  does  not  contain  over  two  per  cent  of  fatty  matter. 

Constipation  is  almost  unknown  to  those  who  are  daily 
consumers  of  this  grain,  and  dyspepsia — now  very  prevalent 
in  the  United  States — was  scarcely  ever  heard  of  fifty  years 
ago,  when  maize  was  the  chief  food  of  the  people.  The 
special  power  of  aiding  digestion  possessed  by  maize  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  manner  in  which  it  stimulates  the  acting  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  glutin  contained  in  the  grains 
being  inseparable  in  water,  little  leaven  is  required  to  lighten 
it,  and  however  close  the  particles  may  appear  to  be,  they 
are  not  agglutinated,  and  are  easily  separated  during  masti- 
cation and  digestion. 
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BOSTON  BROWN  BREAD. 

Mix  two  cups  whole  or  rye  meal,  two  cups  Indian  meal, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of  soda 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  warm  water,  add  it  to  1-|  pints  of 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  then  add  one  cup  of  syrup.  Mix  and 
pour  it  on  the  meal,  and  beat  a moment,  turn  into  a well- 
greased  two-quart  brown  bread  mould,  put  on  lid  and  steam 
five  hours.  Warm  by  placing  it  uncovered  in  the  oven  for 
twenty  minutes. 

HOT  CORN  BREAD. 

Boil  for  one  hour,  one  quart  meal,  add  to  it  while  hot  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Beat  up  two  eggs.  Dissolve 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  warm  water, 
then  add  it  to  one  pint  of  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  ; add  to 
meal,  beat ; add  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  bake  in 
shallow  pans  forty  minutes. 

SOUTHERN  RICE  BREAD. 

Beat  three  eggs  add  to  them  pint-and-a-half  of  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  then  one  pint  Indian  meal,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  melted,  one  cup  cold  boiled  rice.  Beat  all  well 
together  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Mix  and  bake 
in  greased  round  shallow  pans  thirty  minutes.  Serve  hot. 

LOUISIANA  CORN  BREAD. 

One-and-a-half  cups  of  Indian  meal,  one-and-a-half  cups 
of  corn  flour,  half  cup  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder,  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  eggs,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter.  Sweet  milk  to  make  thin  batter.  Bake  in 
shallow  pan  thirty  minutes. 

jt 

JOHNNY  CAKE. 

Put  one  pint  of  Indian  meal  into  a bowl  and  pour  over 
sufficient  boiling  water  to  scald.  The  meal  must  be  moist, 
not  wet.  Add  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Moisten  teaspoonful 
of  baking-soda  in  one  of  warm  water.  Bub  until  thoroughly 
dissolved.  Stir  this  into  a pint  of  buttermilk  or  thick  sour 
milk.  Add  it  to*the  meal.  Mix  thoroughly.  Bake  in  a quick 
oven  in  a shallow  pan  for  about  forty-five  minutes,  or  in  a 
pan  over  the  fire. 


HOE  CAKE. 


Put  one  quart  of  Indian  meal  into  a bowl.  Add  one  tea- 
spoonfnl  of  salt.  Add  to  it  sufficient  boiling  water  to  moisten. 
Stirring  all  the  time  to  make  a stiff  batter.  Take  a table- 
spoonful of  the  batter  at  a time  and  press  it  into  a thin  round 
cake.  Bake  on  a griddle  on  top  of  the  fire.  When  done 
pull  apart  and  butter. 

INDIAN  GRIDDLE  CAKES. 

Scald  one  pint  of  Indian  meal,  with  just  sufficient  boiling 
water  to  moisten.  Do  not  make  it  soft.  When  cool  add  one 
cup  corn  flour,  or  ordinary  flour  or  fine  wholemeal  flour,  one 
pint  milk,  beat,  and  stir  in  three  well  beaten  eggs ; add  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Bake  on  hot  griddle. 

HOMINY. 

An  old  Southern  recipe  says  : Wash,  soak  all  night,  cook 
all  next  day,  and  the  next  day  warm  up  for  dinner.  This  is 
about  right,  it  should  be  cooked  slowly  all  day,  then  drained, 
seasoned  with  a goodly  quantity  of  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and 
to  each  quart  add  a half  cup  of  cream. 

CORN  MEAL  MUSH. 

Put  one  quart  of  cold  water  in  a good  sized  saucepan  that 
will  hold  at  least  two  or  three  quarts.  Add  a tablespoonful 
of  salt.  As  soon  as  water  comes  to  a boiling  point  stir  as 
much  Indian  meal  as  will  nicely  sink  into  water.  Sift  the  meal 
slowly  with  the  left  hand  and  stir  with  the  right.  As  long 
as  the  meal  sinks  in  the  water  add  more,  but  the  minute  it 
fl'  -ats  on  the  surface  stop  immediately,  no  matter  how  thin 
the  mush  appears.  Stir  continually.  Let  it  cook  for  at  least 
one  hour,  better  two.  Eat  with  milk. 

FRIED  MUSH. 

Cut  the  mush  into  slices  about  J inch  in  thickness.  Have 
ready  a large  square  pan.  The  bottom  well  covered  with 
smoking  hot  fat.  This  may  be  of  oil,  or  cocoanut  butter. 
Let  it  fry  quickly  on  one  side,  turn  it  and  fry  on  the  other. 
To  be  palatable  and  good  mush  must  be  quickly  fried  so  that 
the  grease  will  not  penetrate,  and  it  must  be  nicely  browned 
over  the  entire  surface.  Serve  hot  with  butter  or  syrup. 
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JOLLY  BOYS. 

Scald  one  cup  Indian  meal.  Beat  to  a cream  quarter  cup 
butter,  add  three  eggs,  well  beaten  then  one  pint  warm  milk, 
that  has  been  scalded  and  cooled.  Beat,  add  meal,  one  spoon- 
ful of  yeast  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  warm  water,  half  cup 
of  sugar,  and  sufficient  flour  to  make  a soft  dough.  Cover 
and  stand  in  a warm  place  until  very  light,  over  night  better. 
In  morning  make  out  into  balls  size  of  English  walnuts, 
place  on  floured  cloth  and  when  light,  about  one  hour,  fry  in 
smoking  hot  fat.  Dust  with  sugar  and  serve. 

INDIAN  PUDDING. 

Mix  one  pint  Indian  meal  with  J lb.  cold  boiled  rice.  Put 
one  pint  milk  in  a double  boiler,  add  small  piece  stick  cm- 
namon,  when  hot,  stir  in  the  meal,  take  from  fire.  Add  one  half 
cup  syrup,  half  cup  washed  currants  or  washed  Sultanas, 
cover  and  stand  aside  over  night.  In  morning  add  three  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Turn  into  a greased  mould  or  pudding  bag, 
leaving  room  for  it  to  swell,  and  boil  or  steam  for  five  hours. 

TIME  OF  DIGESTING. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a glance  the  mean  time  of 


ion  of  various  articles  of  vegetarian  diet : — 

H.M. 

Rice 

boiled 

1-0 

Sago 

do. 

1-45 

Tapioca,  Barley,  Milk 

do. 

2-0 

Apples,  hard  and  sour 

do. 

2-50 

Milk 

raw 

2-15 

Soup,  bean 

boiled 

3-0 

Soup,  barley  . . 

do. 

1-30 

Beans  in  the  pod 

do. 

2-30 

Parsnips 

do. 

2-30 

Eggs,  hard 

do. 

3-30 

Eggs 

fried 

3-30 

Custard 

baked 

2-45 

Cake,  sponge  . . 

do. 

2-30 

Potatoes 

boiled 

3-30 

Dumpling,  apple 

boiled 

3-0 

Cabbage 

raw 

2-30 

Cabbage  with  vinegar 

raw 

2-0 

Cabbage 

boiled 

4-30 

Carrot 

do. 

3-15 

Bread,  fresh  wheaten 

baked 

3-30 

Bread,  corn 

do. 

3-15 

Turnips 

r . 

boiled 

3-30 

Butter 

melted 

3-30 

Beet-root 

boiled 

3-45 

Green  Corn  and  Beans 

do. 

3-44 

Roast  Mutton 

.. 

• • 

3-20 

Chicken 

• • 

« . 

• « 

3-15 

Chicken  broth 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3-0 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

FRUIT  BOTTLING. 


Eresh,  sound,  and  thoroughly  ripe  fruit  can  be  “ bottled  ” 
either  (1)  by  boiling  or  baking  it  before  it  is  put  into  the 
bottles,  or  (2)  by  filling  the  bottles  with  the  ripe,  raw  fruit, 
and  boiling  in  a stew-pan  of  water  filled  up  to  the  necks  of 
the  bottles.  The  last  mentioned  looks  best  when  done  ; the 
baking  gives  the  least  trouble,  and  is  equally  effective.  The 
three  points  needful,  to  attain  perfection  in  this  art,  are, 
first,  only  to  use  perfectly  germ  free  bottles  ; secondly,  to 
get  all  vitality  and  germs  in  the  fruit  entirely  destroyed  by 
beat ; and  thirdly,  to  make  the  bottles  quite  air-tight 
immediately  they  are  filled.  A few  experiments  will  soon 
make  perfect,  if  these  three  points  are  carefully  attended  to. 

The  fruits  best  suited  for  bottling  are  plums,  damsons, 
and  gages  of  all  sorts;  cherries,  like  .May-dukes,  morellas, 
or  other  dark  culinary  sorts  ; ripe,  red  gooseberries,  like 
Warringtons  ; currants,  red,  white,  or  black ; raspberries,  or 
pears.  The  stone  fruits  probably  do  best  of  all ; especially 
when  got  perfectly  ripe  and  with  unbroken  skins  and  un- 
blemished by  bad  packing,  and  if  cooked  a little  longer  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  other  fruit.  The  pears  must  be 
ripe,  and  can  be  done  with  or  without  peeling. 

If  there  is  no  preserving  pan  available,  the  fruit  can  be 
placed  in  rather  shallow  dishes  in  an  oven,  and  gently  baked 
for  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  It  must  then  be  turned  into  the 
bottles  quite  hot,  and  screwed  down  at  once.  The  fruit 
must  of  course  be  first  carefully  picked  over,  and  should  be 
gathered  dry  and  in  as  perfect  condition  as  possible.  In 
this  condition,  put  away  in  a dry  cupboard,  it  will  keep  well 
a year,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
natural  uncloyed  flavour  of  the  ripe  fruit.  It  can  be  used 
with  porridge  or  plain  cold  cereal  “moulds”  made  like 
blancmange,  or  either  oatmeal,  maize,  pearl  barley,  or 
crushed  wheat. 
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To  bottle  fruit  with  little  or  no  sugar,  put  it  in  a stew-pan 
with  sufficient  water  to  keep  it  from  burning,  and  bring  it  to 
a boil ; have  ready  screw-topped  bottles  (these  are  to  be 
obtained  from  the  office  of  The  Vegetarian , price  2s.  6d.  per 
dozen,  in  the  convenient  21b.  size),  which  have  been  put  into 
and  filled  with  warm  water  and  then  brought  to  a boil  in  a 
boiler ; empty  out  the  water,  immediately  pour  in  the  boiling 
fruit,  fill  to  the  brim,  and  sprew  down.  The  bottles  must  be 
looked  at  the  next  day,  and  if  a bubble  is  seen  that  bottle 
must  be  done  over  again,  as  of  course  the  object  is  to  exclude 
the  air.  The  boiler  that  the  bottles  are  heated  in  must  be 
lined  with  flannel  or  something  to  prevent  them  from  break- 
ing. About  half-an-inch  of  salad  or  other  sweet  oil  may  be 
put  in  on  top  of  the  fruit  as  this  effectually  keeps  out  the  air. 

Another  plan  : (1)  Get  some  screw-necked  jars,  perfectly 
sweet,  and  free  from  cracks.  (2)  Fill  the  jars  with  sound, 
ripe  fruit.  Place  them  in  a gentle  oven,  tops  covered  with 
plates  or  paper.  No  sugar  is  added  until  needed  for  use. 
(3)  Have  ready  a supply  of  boiling  water.  When  the  fruit 
is  heated  through,  but  not  burst , it  will  have  sunk  from  two 
to  three  inches,  according  to  the  kind.  Take  out  of  the 
oven,  and  fill  the  jars  with  boiling  water,  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  top ; then  screw  up  at  once.  (4)  Store  the  jars  or 
bottles  in  a cool,  dry  room.  Afterwards  they  should  not  be 
disturbed.  (5)  When  required  for  use,  open  the  bottles  and 
pour  off  the  juice  into  a preserving  pan  and  sweeten  it  with 
raw  sugar  according  to  taste.  Boil  the  syrup  about  ten 
minutes,  and  pour  back  on  to  the  fruit.  At  the  time  of 
boiling  up  the  syrup  and  adding  sugar,  there  is  always  a 
large  quantity  more  than  is  required  for  covering  the  fruit, 
this  bottle  separately,  and  use  for  making  delicious  fruit 
jellies,  of  which  sago  is  the  foundation. 

The  method  explained  of  baking  the  fruit  in  the  bottles  is 
not  so  well  adapted  for  stone  fruit,  which  requires  the  most 
intense  heat  of  the  stew  pan,  but  when  successfully  carried 
out,  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  It  is  best  to  use  large 
jars  (six  or  eight  quarts)  when  first  preserving  plums  or 
pears  ; and,  at  the  time  of  opening  them,  instead  of  putting 
them  again  into  large  jars,  pour  the  fruit  out  into  smaller 
bottles ; put  them  into  the  oven  long  enough  to  warm  the 
bottles  and  fruit  all  through  ; then  pour  the  boiling  syrup  to 
cover  the  fruit,  and  screw  down  as  before. 
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It  is  better  to  use  those  jars  which  have  a vent  hole 
pierced  in  the  lid,  as  then,  after  screwing  down  the  lid,  they 
can  be  heated  up  again,  and  all  air  will  be  forced  out 
through  this  hole.  Immediately  push  in  a bit  of  cork  and 
then  drop  a bit  of  sealing  wax  upon  it  and  a perfectly  air- 
tight result  is  obtained. 

To  Prepare  the  Fruit  for  Table. — Put  the  fruit  and 
syrup  in  a clean  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  for  ten 
minutes,  so  as  to  crack  the  skin  of  the  fruit  as  little  as 
possible.  Add  sugar  to  taste  after  the  boiling,  not  before, 
as  the  latter  toughens  the  skins  of  the  fruit. 

The  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  much  improved  when  allowed 
to  cool  and  then  served. 

Dr.  Nichols  says  : — “ Few  people  realize  the  fact  that 
man  is  really  a fruit-eating  animal,  as  shown  by  his  hands, 
his  teeth,  and  his  natural  tastes  and  appetites.  A nation  in 
Africa  lives  entirely  on  dates  three  months  of  every  year. 
A man  “ sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  ” can  live 
perfectly  well  upon  their  products.  Figs  contain  the  same 
proportion  of  nutriment  as  bread,  and  far  more  than  any 
kind  of  flesh  meat.  We  know  men  who  have  lived  a long 
time,  doing  hard  work,  entirely  on  fruit.  A friend  of  ours 
made  a pedestrian  tour  of  six  weeks,  walking  over  a large 
part  of  England,  eating  nothing  but  apples.  On  the  last 
day  he  walked  thirty  miles,  and  was  none  the  worse,  but 
rather  the  better,  for  his  experiment.  Many  persons 
supposed  to  be  affected  with  incurable  diseases  have  got 
well  on  a diet  of  fruit,  or  as  in  the  grape  cure,  on  bread  and 
fruit.” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

BEST  WAY  TO  SPEND  6d.  IN  FOOD. 


There  are  few  things  more  terrible  than  the  cry  of  hunger. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  sometimes  to  think  how  best  small 
earnings  may  be  expended,  so  that  to  those  in  distress  we 
may  come  with  something  more  in  our  hands  than  mere 
words  of  pity  or  sympathy.  Much  poverty  is  the  result  of 
mismanagement,  and  mismanagement  is  usually  the  result 
of  ignorance.  We  teach  our  poorer  brothers  and  sisters  to 
be  extravagant  by  the  example  of  our  own  wastefulness,  and 
then  blame  them  for  being  thriftless  and  improvident. 

I have  seen  a poor  woman  in  our  East  End  market  on  a 
Saturday  night  buy  a hare  for  a shilling ! The  hare  was 
rotten,  and  it  was  the  woman’s  last  shilling  ! She  wanted 
to  get  something  tasty  and  nutritious  for  the  Sunday  dinner 
for  husband  and  children,  and,  following  the  example  of  her 
“ betters,”  she  thought — poor  deluded  soul — that  a high 
hare  at  a shilling  was  a bargain  indeed. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  disease  and  poverty  go  hand  in 
hand  when  we  have  taught  our  people  to  think  that  flesh 
food  is  a necessity,  so  that  they  believe  it  is  better  for  them  to 
have  cheap  flesh  than  no  flesh  at  all,  and  all  the  while  the 
wealth  of  sun-kissed  pulse  and  grain  lies  at  their  door  ready 
to  be  eaten,  and  ready  when  eaten,  by  the  potency  of  its 
inherent  energy  to  stimulate,  to  strengthen,  and  to  renew — 
ready  to  build  up  muscle — ready  to  bring  new  force  to 
weakened  nerve — ready,  by  giving  up  of  the  healthful 
elements  which  it  has  gathered  from  air,  and  sun  and  soil, 
to  make  new  men  and  new  women  and  new  children  of 
those  who  will  feed  upon  it  and  be  thankful. 

Think  of  what  a wealth  of  healthy  food  that  poor  woman 
might  have  bought  with  her  shilling,  instead  of  that  maimed 
and  mangled  body,  dropping  by  dissolution  into  its  elements 
again  through  stages  which  render  it  unfit  for  food  for  man 
or  beast. 
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Here  are  a few  suggested  methods  of  the  best  way  of 
expending  6d.,  for  which  I am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  late 
W.  M.  Wright. 

Bemember  that  variety  of  food  in  the  same  meal  is 
injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  A mixture  of  foods  and  a 
number  of  courses  only  tends  to  cause  more  food  to  be  eaten 
than  is  good,  as  well  as  to  upset  the  good  working  of  the 
stomach.  Indigestion  is  often  the  result  of  the  use  of  many 
dishes  at  the  same  meal.  A rice  pudding  made  with  raisins 
in,  is  a typical  example  of  a good  dish,  which  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  constitute  a meal. 

WHEAT  AND  RAISINS. 

One  pound  of  wheat  soaked  in  two  quarts  of  water  for  twelve  d. 
hours  ; then  stew  in  the  oven  for  twelve  hours  in  a stone  jar, 
stirring  it  occasionally  . . . . . . . . li 

Quarter  pound  of  raisins  put  into  the  wheat  and  mixed  together  1 
Milk  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . li 

.Sugar  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 0^ 

JBrown  bread  . . . . . . . . . . li 

Total  . . . . . . 6 

OATMEAL  AND  PRUNES. 

One  pound  of  oatmeal  sprinkled  into  boiling  water ; then  boil  d. 

for  quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  it  during  the  time  . . 2 

Quarter  pound  of  prunes  . . . . . . . . 1 

Sugar  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 0^ 

One  pound  brown  bread  . . . . . . . . li 

-Milk  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 


Total  . . . . . . . . 6 

GROATS  AND  CHEESE. 

'Half  pound  of  groats  steeped  overnight  in  water  and  allowed  to  d. 

steam  in  a pan  for  two  hours  . . . . . . 2 

Quarter  pound  raisins,  soaked  over  night  . . . . 1 

Quarter  of  a pound  cheese  . . . . . . . . 1J 

■ One  pound  brown  bread  . . . . . . . . li 

Total  . . . . . . . . 6 

BARLEY,  APPLES  AND  PEAS. 

One  pound  of  pearl  barley  ; stewed  in  the  oven,  or  in  a pan  beside  d. 

the  fire,  for  six  hours  . . . . . . . . 2 

One  pound  of  apples  cut  up  into  small  pieces  ; strewed  over  the  top 
of  the  barley  and  baked  . . . . . . . . 1 

Syrup  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 0£ 

..Half  pound  of  peas  . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

J3rown  bread  . . . . . . . . . . 

Total  . . . . . . . . 6 
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INDIAN  MEAL  AND  RAISINS. 

One  pound  of  Indian  meal ; soak  over  night  in  two  quarts  of  d. 
water,  boil  next  morning  half  an  hour,  stirring  it  during  the 


time  . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Two  pounds  of  brown  bread  . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Quarter  pound  soaked  raisins  . . . . . . . . 1 

Sugar  . . . . . . . . . . . . • • OJ 

Milk  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . oj 

Total  . . . . . . . . 6 


WHOLE  WHEAT  MEAL  PORRIDGE. 

One  pound  of  whole  wheat  meal,  sprinkle  into  boiling  water  and  d. 

boil  for  half  an  hour  . . . . . . . . 2 

Two  pounds  finger  rolls  . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Milk  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Total  . . . . . . . . 6 


INDIAN  MEAL  AND  OATMEAL  PORRIDGE. 

d. 

Half  pound  of  Indian  meal  . . . . . . . . . . OJ 

Half  pound  of  oatmeal  . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Sprinkle  into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  then  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  it. 

Two  pounds  bread  . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Butter  . . . . . . . . . . . . 1J 


Total  . . . . . . . . 6 


INDIAN  MEAL  KNOBS. 

d. 

One  pound  of  Indian  meal  . . . . . . . . 1 

One  and  a half  pounds  of  wheat  meal  . . . . . . 2J 

Mixed  together  with  baking  powder  (with  a pinch  of  salt)  . . 1 

Mix  with  half  pound  of  treacle  . . . . . . 1 

Dissolve  in  water,  butter-milk,  or  new  milk  . . . . . . OJ 


Total  . . . . . . 6 

Stirring  the  same  with  a spoon,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  in 
convenient  sizes,  to  which  may  be  added  carraway  seeds, 
crushed  or  whole. 

BOILED  INDIAN  MEAL  PUDDING. 


One  pound  Indian  meal  (stir  into  one  quart  of  boiling  water  with 
a pinch  of  salt 
Half  pound  treacle 
Apple  chopped  up  fine 

Tie  up  in  a cloth  or  cloths,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the 
pudding  to  swell,  and  boil  for  three  hours. 

Milk 

Two  pounds  brown  bread 


d. 

1 

1 

Oi 


Oh 

3 


Total  . . . . . . . . 6 
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RICE  PUDDING. 

d. 

Two  pounds  rice  steeped  over  night  in  one  quart  of  water  . . 3 

Put  in  dishes  next  morning  with 

One  pint  milk  . . . . . . . . . . . . 1£ 

Cocoanut  cut  up  very  fine  . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Sugar  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 0£ 

Mix  altogether  and  bake  in  the  oven.  — 

Total  . . . . . . . . 6 


For  the  cocoanut  a quarter  of  a pound  of  raisins  may  be 
substituted.  For  the  milk  one  pound  of  bread  may  be 
taken  instead. 

A pound  of  haricot  beans,  peas,  or  lentils  can  usually  be 
bought  for  2d.  or  3d.  If  either  of  these  be  used,  and  be 
well  boiled  with  a little  onion,  a few  chopped  herbs,  a very 
cheap  dish  is  obtained.  It  may  be  made  still  more 
palatable  at  a very  small  additional  cost,  by  sifting  in  a 
little  wholemeal  when  it  is  nearly  done,  or  adding  a few 
cold  vegetables,  or  cold  rice,  and  a spoonful  of  oil.  Plainly 
boiled  rice,  or  oatmeal,  or  barley,  or  crushed  wheat  makes  a 
meal  at  the  cost  of  from  a penny  to  twopence.  Stewed 
raisins,  currants,  figs,  or  dates  may  be  added,  and  a slice  of 
bread  eaten  with  it.  A judicious  preparation  of  five  penny- 
worth of  beans,  or  peas,  or  lentils,  and  one  pennyworth 
of  rice,  or  barley,  or  bread  will  make  a nutritious  and 
satisfying  meal  for  five  or  six  people.  Vegetarian 
restaurants  provide  three  large  dishes  for  6d.,  and  pay  for 
gas,  firing,  attendance,  and  rent  out  of  the  profit  made  upon 
them  when  a great  number  are  served  at  once. 
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CHAPTEB  XVIII. 

INVALID  COOKERY. 


Vegetarians  are  often  met  with  the  question,  “Oh  yes,  it’s 
all  very  well  while  you  are  strong  and  healthy,  but  wait 
until  you  are  ill  and  then  what  will  you  take,  I should  like  to 
know  ? Do  you  think  you  can  chew  corn  and  munch  apples 
then  ? Not  at  all ; you  will  be  glad  enough  to  come  back  to 
some  good  beef  tea  and  mutton  broth  and  then  where’s  your 
Vegetarianism  ? ” 

Of  course  it  is  absurd  to  reply  that  Vegetarians  are  never 
ill ; though  they  enjoy  far  better  health  than  the  mixed 
feeders,  none  the  less  the  sins  of  their  ancestors  have  to  be 
borne  as  well  as  the  penalties  of  their  own  mistakes,  so  that 
the  question  is  by  no  means  to  be  sneered  at  when  it  is 
asked,  “ What  will  you  do  in  case  of  illness  ? ” 

It  is  a curious  fact,  which  has  not  struck  everyone,  that 
persons  are  generally  flesh  eaters  when  they  are  seized  with 
illness,  they  become  practical  Vegetarians  while  they  are  ill, 
and  on  this  diet  recover  to  recommence  the  roast  and  boiled 
as  a test  of  convalescence. 

Instead  of  troubling  about  Vegetarianism  in  illness,  it  is 
the  very  diet  which  the  poor  patient  craves  for.  “ Give  me 
grapes  and  oranges,”  he  says,  “ and  I am  satisfied.”  A 
little  well  made  gruel  and  dry  toast  is  one  of  the  best  foods, 
as  age-long  experience  has  proved,  for  those  who  are  stricken 
down  with  illness.  Arrowroot,  bread  and  milk,  an  egg 
beaten  up  in  milk,  barley  water,  blancmanges,  custards, 
milk  puddings,  boiled  rice,  etc.,  are  the  things  that  tired 
nature  calls  for  and  are  the  very  things  that  are  best.  Many 
people  fancy  a bit  of  floury  potato  with  a little  milk  or 
butter,  or  will  eat  a sponge  cake  lightly  dipped  in  milk,  or 
will  take  a roast  apple  gone  nearly  cold  when  the  stomach 
loathes  the  sight  of  all  other  foods. 
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Beef  tea  and  broths  are  generally  pushed  by  the  nurse 
rather  than  asked  for  by  the  patient. 

The  following  recipes  are  only  a few  suggested  ones  out  of 
the  infinite  variety  that  readily  rise  to  the  mind.  The  great 
point  in  sick  room  cookery  is  to  put  a very  small  portion  in 
a very  dainty  manner  on  a very  clean  plate  and  serve  it  up 
on  a tray  with  a spotlessly  white  cloth.  No  medicine  should 
ever  be  brought  up  the  same  time  as  food  and  no  food 
should  ever  be  left  in  the  sick  room.  Immediately  that 
what  is  wanted  is  eaten  the  remainder  should  be  taken  away. 
Bipe  fruit  may  be  kept  neatly  arranged  in  a dish  beside  the 
bed,  for  fruit — like  flowers — by  its  very  beauty  has  a power 
of  soothing  and  so  of  healing.  Boasted  apples  should  be 
provided  freely  but  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  no  peel  or  pips  are  swallowed. 

In  the  recipes  where  malt  flour  (malt  extract  may  be 
substituted)  is  suggested,  special  reference  is  had  to  invalids 
suffering  from  digestive  troubles.  The  action  of  the  malt  is 
to  help  to  convert  the  starch  into  a form  of  sugar  which  is 
readily  absorbed  into  the  system. 

Here  are  Hr.  Milner  Fothergill’s  rules  for  the  gouty.  He 
says  they  will  suit  the  bilious  also,  if  they  substitute  soup 
for  milk  when  the  latter  disagrees: — “The  dietary  must 
consist  of  Farinacea,  Fish,  Fat,  and  Fruit — Four  F’s.  When 
the  individual  is  well  nourished  a quantity  of  vegetables  is 
good.  Stewed  celery,  cauliflower  with  grated  cheese,  a 
boiled  onion,  or  better,  chopped  up  with  some  curry  powder 
or  toast.  Such  should  be  one  course  at  dinner.  As  to  the 
solid  joint  he  ought  to  have  a formal  leave-taking  of  it,  and 
drink  its  health  in  a glass  of  his  best  Port — and  then  never 
bow  the  knee  to  Baal  in  either  form  again  ; that  is,  if  he  is 
a prudent  man.  If  not  he  must  take  his  chance.  If  he  be 
fond  of  fruit  let  him  have  his  fill,  the  venerable  past  ideas  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  apples  especially.  He  should 
educate  himself  to  eat  fat,  which  is  very  good  for  him. 
When  vegetables  disagree  it  is  well  to  try  milk  and 
farinaceous  puddings.  If  these  turn  acid,  then  the  farina 
should  be  first  baked  for  an  hour,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
ground  malt  added  to  it.  After  that  the  warm  milk  should 
be  poured  on,  and  all  left  to  stand  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
be  put  in  the  oven  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  That  milk 
pudding  will  not  turn  sour  ! ” 

Mr.  Mattieu  Williams  says: — “ I have  lately  adopted  as 
as  a regular  supper  diet  a porridge  made  of  oatmeal,  to 
which  about  one-sixth  or  one- eighth  of  malt  flour  has  been 
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added.  I find  it  in  every  respect  advantageous ; far  better 
than  ordinary  simple  oatmeal  porridge.  My  readers  should 
make  the  following  experiment — it  supplies  a striking 
demonstration  of  the  potency  of  the  diastase  of  malt : — 
Make  a porridge  of  oatmeal  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
unusually  thick — a pudding  rather  than  porridge  ; then, 
while  it  is  still  hot  in  the  saucepan,  add  some  dry  malt  flour 
equal  to  an  eighth  of  the  oatmeal  used.  Stir  this  dry  flour 
into  it,  and  a curious  transformation  will  take  place.  The 
dry  flour  instead  of  thickening  the  mixture  acts  like  the 
addition  of  water,  and  converts  the  thick  pudding  into  a 
thin  porridge.  I find  that  this  paradox  greatly  astonishes 
the  practical  cook.” 

Dr.  S.  Nicholl  says: — “ This  hospital  (Longford  Fever 
Hospital)  is  conducted  on  vegetarian  and  temperance 
principles — not  one  pound  of  flesh-meat,  pint  of  whisky,  or 
bottle  of  wine  having  been  used  in  it  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
— long  experience  having  satisfied  me  that  animal  food,  wine, 
brandy,  &c.,  require  to  be  given  with  great  caution ; indeed, 
I have  seen  sad  results  from  their  use.  . . It  may  be 

said  that  the  class  of  patients  was  unused  to  good  food  and 
stimulants — therefore  did  not  require  them.  However,  such 
is  not  the  fact,  for  among  them  were  officers  of  this  house, 
members  of  the  constabulary  force,  tradesmen,  gentlemen’s 
servants,  and  others  accustomed  to  substantial  food.  . . 

A large  proportion  of  cases  (in  1885)  were  spotted,  with 
sordes  on  the  teeth,  and  a tongue  like  mahogany,  and  many 
were  brought  in  with  bed  sores  on  their  hips  and  back,  and 
some  with  gangrene  of  the  toes  and  feet.  . . Nine 

persons  stricken  with  the  same  fever  were  removed  from  one 
house  to  the  fever  hospital,  and  every  one  recovered,  though 
they  got  neither  wine,  brandy,  nor  animal  food.  ...  I 
still  continue  the  treatment  which  for  sixteen  years  I have 
found  so  successful.” 

Dr.  Craigie. — “ Diet  consisting  of  bread  and  milk,  or 
rice  and  milk,  or  the  flour  of  farinaceous  seeds  and  milk,  is 
quite  adequate  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a gouty  diathesis, 
and  to  extinguish  that  diathesis  if  already  formed.  . . . 

Such  diet  is  also  adequate  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
appearing  in  its  irregular  form,  and  affecting  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  and  the  heart  or  lungs.” — Elements  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  Yol.  ii. , p.  633. 

Dr.  Cullen. — “ I am  firmly  persuaded  that  any  man  who, 
early  in  life,  will  enter  upon  the  constant  practice  of  bodily 
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labour  and  of  abstinence  from  animal  food,  will  be  preserved 
entirely  from  gout.  . . The  cure  (of  rheumatism)  requires, 

in  the  first  place,  an  antiphlogistic  regimen  ; and  particularly 
a total  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  from  all  fermented 
and  spirituous  liquors.” 

Db.  A.  P.  Buchan. — “Of  the  effects  of  the  regimen  of 
the  farinacea,  combined  with  milk  and  fruits,  in  subduing 
the  early  attacks  of  phthisis,  many  examples  are  recorded ; 
and  there  would  probably  be  many  more,  were  an  appro- 
priate regimen  adopted  rather  with  a view  to  prevent  than 
to  cure  this  disease.  . . . When  there  is  a tendency  to 

consumption  in  the  young,  it  should  be  counteracted  by 
strictly  adhering  to  a diet  of  the  farinacea  and  ripe  fruits. 
x\nimal  food  and  fermented  liquors  ought  to  be  rigidly  pro- 
hibited. ...  If  vegetables  and  milk  were  more  used  in 
diet,  we  should  have  less  scurvy,  and  likewise  fewer  putrid 
and  inflammatory  fevers.” 

MILK  PORRIDGE. 

Take  a tablespoonful  of  semolina,  and  mix  it  carefully 
into  half  a pint  of  boiling  milk  or  milk  and  water.  Sweeten 
with  sugar  to  taste,  and  add  a little  salt.  Stir  well  till  it 
thickens,  and  pour  into  a plate  or  pudding  dish.  Serve 
with  milk  with  which  a teaspoonful  of  malt  flour  has  been 
mixed. 

OAT  MEAL  GRUEL. 

Soak  a handful  of  fine  oat  meal  in  water  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  strain  and  boil  the  liquid  with  a little  butter,  sugar, 
and  milk,  and  a pinch  of  salt. 

MILK  SOUP. 

Put  on  the  fire  a quart  of  water ; peel  and  put  into  the  pot 
when  the  water  boils  two  or  three  potatoes,  the  whites  of 
two  leeks  or  two  onions,  a piece  of  butter,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt  ;•  boil  for  an  hour,  and  then  put  through  a 
colander,  crushing  through  the  vegetables  with  a wooden 
spoon ; return  the  soup  to  the  pot,  mix  a pint  of  milk  with 
half  a teacupful  of  fine  whole  meal ; add  and  keep  stirring  till 
the  soup  boils,  that  it  may  not  get  into  lumps  ; it  is  then 
ready  to  serve 
c 
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BOILED  RICE. 

Be  careful  and  select  for  this  purpose  the  large  Patna  rice ; 
boil  it  in  pure  soft  water  and  in  a covered  vessel  about 
twenty  minutes,  stirring  it  gently  occasionally ; then  set  it 
off  from  the  fire,  and  in  a place  just  warm  enough  to  simmer ; 
let  it  remain  an  hour  and  a half  without  stirring  ; the  grains 
may  then  be  taken  out  full  and  unbroken. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  method  of  cooking  rice  is  to  cover  it 
well  with  water  and  set  it  in  a moderate  oven,  stirring  it 
occasionally.  When  nearly  done  and  the  water  mostly 
absorbed,  milk  may  be  added  if  desired,  making  a very  good 
dish.  Or  the  water  may  be  omitted  and  it  may  be  cooked 
entirely  in  milk,  using  the  same  proportions  of  milk  and  rice 
as  for  a pudding,  but  omitting  the  sugar. — Hygeian  Home 
Cookery  Book. 

FAROLA  CUSTARD. 

Butter  six  patty  pans  and  line  them  with  ordinary  paste, 
such  as  is  used  for  sweet  pies  and  custards  generally.  Put 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  flour  into  a basin.  Moisten  it 
with  four  tablepoonfuls  of  cold  milk,  put  the  rest  of  the 
pint  in  a pan  and  place  over  the  fire  to  boil ; add  one  tea- 
spoonful of  white  sugar,  stir  till  the  milk  begins  to  rise,  then 
pour  in  the  moistened  corn  flour,  stir  till  the  mixture  thickens 
and  begins  to  boil ; lift  off  the  pan,  cool  the  mixture  down  to 
about  blood-heat  ; beat  up  two  small  or  one  large  egg,  add 
half  a breakfast-cupful  of  milk,  beat  all  up  together  ; divide 
the  mixture  amongst  the  six  patty  pans,  grate  nutmeg  .on 
the  top,  bake,  and  when  cold  you  will  have  one  of  the  dain- 
tiest, digestive,  delicious,  delicate  custards  possible. 


DIGESTIVE  CUSTARD. 

Make  half  a pint  of  blancmange  with  a tablespoonful  of 
corn  flour.  Beat  up  the  yoke  of  an  egg  or  two  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  malt  flour  and  a tablespoonful  of  cream  01  good 
milk ; pour  into  the  blancmange  while  hot,  stirring  all  the 
time ; flavour  to  taste.  This  may  be  taken  alone  or  used 
instead  of  milk  or  cream  with  stewed  or  preserved  fruit  and 
puddings. 
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ARROWROOT  OMELETTE. 

Moisten  oz.  arrowroot  and  stir  into  a -|-pint  of  milk ; 
flavour  the  milk  with  sugar  and  orangeflower  water  ; boil  ten 
minutes  ; let  it  cool  and  add  three  well-beaten  eggs  ; put  2 oz. 
butter  into  a frying-pan  ; when  it  boils  pour  in  the  mixture  ; 
fry  three  minutes  ; serve  with  lemon  or  jam. 


A NUTRITIOUS  AND  DIGESTIBLE  DISH 

FOR  INVALIDS. 

Mix  semolina  with  a seventh  part  of  its  weight  of  malt  flour, 
mix  three  or  four  ounces  of  this  with  enough  of  cold  water 
to  make  it  into  a thick  cream.  Put  this  into  a saucepan 
containing  f of  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Leave  the  whole  in 
a warm  place  for  about  20  minutes,  stirring  occasionally  ; it 
will  soon  be  completely  dissolved.  It  is  a very  agreeable 
and  most  satisfying  food. 

INVALID  BREAD. 

Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  malt  flour  and  a breakfast 
cupful  of  flour ; mix  thoroughly,  and  then  stir  into  a break- 
fast cupful  of  cold  water.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  begins 
to  thicken,  then  set  it  on  the  hot  hearth  and  stir  frequently 
till  complete  solution  has  taken  place.  Lastly,  bring  to  a 
boil  and  set  aside  till  cool.  A very  concentrated  solution  of 
maltose  is  thus  obtained.  Use  this  solution  instead  of 
water  to  make  unleavened  bread  in  the  ordinary  way.  A 
loaf  will  thus  be  obtained  pleasant  to  eat,  rich  in  maltose, 
and  containing  about  twice  as  much  gluten  as  ordinary 
bread,  so  that  it  is  a good  substitute  for  meat. 

MACARONI  SOUP. 

Boil  | lb.  Italian  macaroni  in  2 quarts  of  water ; when 
tender,  drain  and  cut  into  short  pieces.  Prepare  half  a pint 
of  arrowroot  made  with  milk  and  made  very  thin.  Mix 
together  a pint  of  milk  and  a pint  of  water,  and  boil ; when 
boiling,  add  as  much  of  the  prepared  arrowroot  and  the 
macaroni  as  will  make  the  soup  of  proper  consistency,  add  a 
little  more  water  and  bring  again  to  the  boil  (salt  and  pepper 
to  taste  if  desired). 

C 2 
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VERMICELLI  SOUP. 

Boil  6 oz.  of  Vermicelli,  drain,  place  in  cold  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  again  drain,  put  in  a saucepan  with  2 quarts 
of  milk  and  boil.  Meanwhile  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
with  a little  milk,  and  when  the  saucepan  boils,  take  it  off 
the  fire  and  slowly  add  the  eggs,  stirring  well. 

APPLE  DELICACY. 

Prepare  apples  as  for  a pie  ; then  put  them  in  a saucepan 
with  a spoonful  of  water,  cover  the  pan  and  place  on  a slow 
fire  till  the  apples  are  pulped;  drain  away  any  surplus 
water  and  stir  in  a little  butter  and  sugar.  Serve  alone,  or 
with  blanc-mange,  or  custard,  or  milk  pudding. 

RICE  WATER. 

If  a little  rice  is  washed  in  cold  water,  and  then  is  boiled 
in  a good  deal  of  water,  the  fluid,  if  a little  sugar  is  added, 
is  a pleasant  and  nutritious  drink.  It  is  much  used  in  India. 
In  winter  it  may  be  taken  warm,  in  summer  cold. 

LEMONADE. 

Fresh  lemon-juice,  4 ozs. 

Fresh  lemon-peel  (thinly  peeled)  J oz. 

White  sugar,  4 ozs. 

Boiling  water,  3 pints. 

Strain  when  cold. 

NUTRITIOUS  DEMULCENT  DRINKS. 

A large  pinch  of  Irish  moss  may  be  boiled  wuth  a tumblerful 
of  milk,  half  a dozen  bruised  almonds,  and  two  or  three 
lumps  of  sugar.  To  be  taken  warm  once  or  twice  in  the  day. 
These  drinks  are  very  grateful  in  cases  of  quinsy,  ulceration 
of  the  throat  ; also  in  some  cases  of  debility,  in  irritability  ol 
the:  stomach,  and  a tendency  to  diarrhoea. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


DISHES  FOR  EACH  MEAL. 

BREAKFAST. 


The  monotony  of  the  ordinary  English  breakfast  is  the  result 
of  laziness  or  of  over  pressure.  It  is  either  caused  by  people 
lying  in  bed,  and  then  providing  just  what  can  be  cooked  in 
the  shortest  time  ; or  it  arises  from  the  over  pressure  of 
work,  which  sends  people  late  to  bed  and  calls  them  to  re- 
commence with  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

The  result  is  that  bacon,  eggs,  kippers,  and  sausages  form 
the  only  field  from  which  selections  are  usually  made. 

With  a little  forethought  there  are  many  dishes  which 
may  easily  be  prepared  over  night,  and  though  porridge  is 
never  so  good  as  when  made  quite  fresh,  yet  when  well 
made  the  night  before  it  is  only  a fastidious  person  who 
would  find  fault  with  it  when  put  on  the  table  hot  the  next 
morning  for  breakfast.  It  is  far  and  away  superior  to  the 
ordinary  stuff  which  is  hurriedly  prepared  in  the  morning, 
and  then  dignified  with  the  title  of  “ porridge.” 

Among  the  suggested  additions  to  the  breakfast  table  are 
oat  cakes,  pancakes,  scones,  corn  cakes,  rolls,  honey,  salads, 
fruit,  and  preparations  of  rice,  potatoes,  mushrooms,  while 
the  ordinary  tea  and  coffee  might,  with  the  utmost 
advantage,  be  replaced  by  a basin  of  soup. 

Few  people  know  what  a delicate  and  delightful  toast,  of 
an  entirely  different  flavour,  can  be  made  by  substituting 
fine  olive  oil  for  butter.  Those  who  have  a tendency  to 
consumption  should  use  olive  oil  freely.  Here  follow  10 
breakfast  recipes : — 
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CURRIED  EGGS. 

Boil  three  large  eggs  for  twenty  minutes,  put  them  into 
cold  water,  and  let  the  tap  water  run  over  them  till  they  are 
cold;  then  remove  the  shell,  cut  them  in  halves  lengthwise, 
and  fry  the  cut  side  a pale  brown  in  butter.  Then  set  them 
in  the  following  gravy  : — Put  half  a pint  of  milk  in  a pan 
with  a whole  onion,  and  J square  inch  lemon  rind.  As  the 
milk  rises,  thicken  it  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  com  flour  or 
fine  wheat  meal,  mixed  with  one  of  curry  powder,  stirring 
and  boiling  for  four  or  five  minutes.  Season  with  salt  to 
taste,  add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  strain  the  liquor  on  to 
a hot  plate  on  which  are  little  squares  of  buttered  toast  (one 
for  each  egg),  lay  the  eggs  on  the  toast,  garnish  with  water 
cress  and  serve. 

BREAD  STEAKS. 

Bread  is  cut  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  the  crust 
being  removed.  The  pieces  are  first  lightly  dipped  in  milk, 
and  then  in  beaten  egg,  and  fried  until  brown.  If  properly 
done,  the  bread  is  scarcely  noticeable,  and  it  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a fine  omelet.  The  beaten  egg  may  be 
flavoured  with  parsley  or  thyme. 

EGG  TOAST. 

Take  slices  of  stale  bread,  cut  off  all  crust,  soak  them  in 
well  beaten  eggs,  then  fry  them  in  olive  oil.  Be  sure  the 
oil  is  very  hot. 

BREAKFAST  DISH. 

Cut  boiled  potatoes  into  slices  ; put  a pint  of  these  into  a 
stewpan  with  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  nutmeg,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a drop  of  Tarragon  vinegar,  pour  over  all  a gill 
of  milk,  cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  shake  over  the  fire 
for  ten  minutes.  Serve  with  poached  eggs. 

BREAD  WITHOUT  YEAST. 

Half  pound  soaked  tapioca,  or  boiled  rice,  or  cold  potatoes, 

lb.  flour,  1 teaspoonful  salt,  1 oz.  butter  rubbed  in,  a good 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  enough  milk  to  make  a light 
paste,  make  into  small  cobs,  bake  at  once,  about  15  minutes. 
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SCONES. 

Half  pound  soaked  sago  or  boiled  rice,  \ lb.  flour,  f 
teaspoonful  salt,  1|-  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  2 oz. 
butter  rubbed  in,  1 oz.  castor  sugar,  one  or  two  eggs  beaten 
up  with  enough  milk  to  make  a light  paste,  roll  to  about  J 
inch  thick,  cut,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

DIGESTIVE  BISCUITS. 

Half  pound  boiled  rice  or  2 oz.  corn  flour,  2 oz.  flour,  \ tea- 
spoonful salt,  butter  rubbed  in,  2 oz.  sugar,  one  egg  beaten  up 
with  a very  little  milk,  mix  to  a paste  ; flour,  knead,  and  roll 
thin.  Cut  out  with  a small  round  cutter,  put  on  a lightly 
floured  baking  sheet,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  5 to  8 
minutes. 

OAT  CAKES. 

Mix  two  or  three  tablespoonsful  of  meal  with  a pinch  of 
salt  and  a little  cold  water.  Knead  well  with  the  hands, 
and  then  roll  out  very  thinly  into  cakes,  and  bake  on  a 
griddle  or  iron  plate,  over  a clear  fire,  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  on  both  sides. 

These  may  also  be  made  with  melted  butter,  instead  of 
water,  to  make  them  short,  and  may  be  sweetened  to  taste.. 

OAT  BISCUITS. 

A very  delicious  biscuit,  to  be  eaten  with  butter  or  cheese, 
is  made  as  follows  from  oat  flour  : — 2 oz.  flour,  4 oz.  oat 
flour,  \ teaspoonful  of  salt,  J teaspoonful  best  carbonate  of 
soda.  These  ingredients  are  mixed  dry,  then  dissolve  14  oz. 
butter  in  3 or  4 tablespoonfuls  of  warm  milk,  make  the  flour 
to  a paste  that  you  can  handle  and  roll  out ; when  rolled 
thin,  cut  with  a cutter  and  pricked,  bake  in  a moderately 
hot  oven  5 to  6 minutes.  If  preferred  sweet,  add  f to  1 oz. 
sugar. 

GRIDDLE  CAKES. 

Take  2 oz.  of  corn  flour,  half  a teaspoonful  of  good  baking 
powder,  1-|  tablespoonfuls  of  best  white  flour,  thoroughly 
mix.  Make  this  gradually  into  a thickish  batter  with  water, 
add  a pinch  of  salt.  Heat  the  griddle  ; put  a little  butter  or 
olive  oil  on  a piece  of  paper ; rub  the  fat  thoroughly  and 
lightly  over  the  hot  plate  so  as  to  grease  it  evenly.  Place 
the  iron  over  the  fire  ; when  hot  pour  half  a teacupful  of  the 
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batter  on  the  centre  of  the  pan  so  as  to  form  a thin,  round 
cake.  Bake  to  a light  brown  on  both  sides,  place  on  a hot 
plate.  Spread  either  butter,  honey,  or  treacle  over;  or 
sprinkle  with  sugar.  Pile  the  cakes  one  over  the  other  as 
they  are  done  ; serve  hot. 

DINNER. 

So  many  recipes  have  already  been  given  for  dinner  that 
little  more  need  be  said.  Bo  not  take  too  much  of  the 
nitrogenous  foods,  nor  mix  too  many  courses,  nor  eat  too 
much  at  one  meal.  If  a heavy  pea  soup  be  used  do  not 
take  haricots  in  the  second  course,  but  something  lighter, 
such  as  macaroni.  It  is  better  to  have  two  helpings  of  the 
same  dish  and  then  stop,  than  to  have  one  helping  of  three 
or  four  dishes.  A vegetarian  visitor  can  always  be  provided 
for  without  any  difficulty,  by  having  an  egg  or  two  fried  or 
poached  to  eat  with  his  vegetables.  A dish  of  macaroni  au 
gratin  or  an  omelette  are  also  very  readily  prepared. 

It  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that  a vegetarian 
dinner  is  necessarily  a great  deal  of  trouble.  A milk  or 
vegetable  soup,  vegetables  well  cooked  and  served  with 
butter  or  cream,  or  an  omelette ; the  ordinary  sweets  and 
dessert.  These  are  all  provided  readily  in  higher  class 
houses,  while  in  those  of  humbler  means  the  substitution  of 
fried  onions,  bubble  and  squeak,  or  a fried  egg  would  amply 
suffice  the  ordinary  vegetarian,  while  an  advanced  vegetarian 
would  make  a happy  meal  from  a milk  pudding,  bread  and 
fruit.  Here  follow  11  recipes  : — 

SCOTCH  BROTH. 

Wash  2 oz.  of  barley  and  soak  for  three  hours.  Take 
any  vegetables  in  season — cabbages,  cauliflowers,  tur- 
nips, leeks,  or  onions,  and  chop  them  together.  Then 
place  the  soaked  barley  in  a saucepan  with  a quart  of  water. 
When  boiling  add  the  chopped  vegetables,  with  a little 
butter  or  oil,  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Boil  for  two  hours. 
If  necessary  add  boiling  water  occasionally.  Bice,  sago, 
tapioca,  macaroni,  and  bread  may  replace  the  barley. 

VEGETABLE  PIE. 

Half  a pound  of  potatoes,  the  same  of  carrots  and  of 
turnips,  2 ozs.  of  onions,  2 ozs.  of  butter,  1 table- 
spoonful of  flour,  pint  of  water,  and  celery  and  herbs 
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to  flavour.  Cut  the  vegetables  into  small  pieces ; boil 
them  in  a pan  with  the  water  till  they  are  nearly  soft,  place 
them  in  a pie  dish,  add  the  butter  and  more  water,  cover 
with  paste  ; bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

POTATO  PIE. 

Two  pounds  of  potatoes,  2 ozs.  of  onions  (cut  small), 
1 oz.  of  butter,  and  \ oz.  of  tapioca,  which  has  been 
steeped  in  cold  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Pare 
and  cut  the  potatoes,  add  pepper  and  salt  if  desired,  put 
them  in  a pie  dish,  adding  the  onions,  tapioca,  a few  pieces 
of  butter  or  a tablespoonful  of  olive  oil,  and  half  a pint  of 
water ; cover  with  paste,  and  bake  in  a moderately  hot 
oven.  Chopped  herbs  of  any  sort  may  be  added. 

GOOSE  PIE. 

Boil  a vegetable  marrow  till  it  is  soft  enough  to  stick  a 
fork  into ; then  make  a stuffing  of  four  small  onions,  a 
breakfast  cupful  of  whole  meal  bread  crumbs,  a table- 
spoonful of  powdered  sage,  some  salt  and  pepper ; mix 
together  with  a raw  egg  well  beaten,  and  a little  milk  ; 
scoop  out  all  the  seeds  from  the  marrow  and  fill  in  the 
stuffing,  then  bake  as  it  is,  occasionally  basting  it  with 
butter  ; or  place  in  a pie  dish  with  some  butter  or  olive  oil, 
cover  the  dish  with  a plain  paste,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven. 

MACARONI  CHEESE. 

Mix  1 oz.  of  butter  with  1 oz.  of  flour,  2 ozs.  of 
grated  cheese,  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Break  up 
4 ozs.  of  macaroni  in  small  pieces,  drop  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  until  soft.  Pour  off  the  water,  and  pour  on 
half  a pint  of  milk,  and  again  boil,  stirring  in  slowly  the 
mixture  of  butter,  flour,  and  cheese.  When  well  mixed 
pour  into  a buttered  tin,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven,  or  brown 
before  the  fire. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW  AU  GRATIN. 

Half  boil  a couple  of  marrows,  quarter  them  lengthwise, 
drain  thoroughly,  and  place  upon  a well  buttered  dish 
previously  rubbed  with  a slice  of  shallot  or  garlic.  Sprinkle 
over  well  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Lay  small  pieces  of 
butter  upon  them  here  and  there,  dust  over  plentifully  with 
powdered  baked  bread  crumbs,  bake  twenty  minutes,  and 
serve  quite  hot  in  the  original  dish. — Apple  Tree  Annual. 
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RICE  WITH  CHEESE. 

Wash  a small  cupful  of  rice,  and  boil  it  in  water  until 
tender  ; strain  and  add  about  half  a pint  of  milk,  a little  bit 
of  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Simmer  for  a little  while,  until 
the  rice  and  milk  are  blended.  Meanwhile,  grate  2 oz.  or  3 
oz.  of  good  cheese,  grease  a pie  dish  well  with  butter,  and 
lay  the  rice  and  cheese  in  alternate  layers,  sprinkling  cheese 
on  the  top,  also  a few  pieces  of  butter  cut  in  shreds.  Put  in 
the  oven  until  nicely  brown,  and  serve  very  hot. 


LENTIL 

1 lb.  Split  Lentils. 

1 Large  Onion. 

1 Beetroot. 

2 Eggs. 


CUTLETS. 

1 Tablespoonful  Chopped  Parsley. 
1 Teaspoonful  Thyme. 

J Cup  Ketchup. 

1 oz.  Butter,  Pepper  and  Salt  to 
taste. 


Soak  the  lentils  over  night,  put  them  in  a saucepan  with 
sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  and  stew  gently  till  tender ; 
boil  the  beetroot  whole  and  cut  it  in  small  pieces,  chop  the 
onion  and  fry  it,  then  mix  all  the  ingredients  together  and 
put  them  aside  until  quite  cool ; then  mould  into  shapes 
the  size  of  a cutlet,  brush  them  with  broken  egg,  dip  them 
in  fine  dry  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in  boiling  oil. — Apple  Tree 
Annual. 

MUSHROOM  CUTLETS. 

One  two-pound  tin  mushrooms  (minced  fine),  two  well 
beaten  eggs,  4 ozs.  of  grated  bread  crumbs,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper ; stir  till  smooth,  mould  into  small  flat 
cutlets,  dip  these  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  fry  in  butter  or 
boiling  oil  till  brown. 

MINCEMEAT. 


1£  lbs.  apples, 
f lb.  currants 
£ lb.  sultana  raisins. 

| lb.  good  table  raisins. 
£ lb.  raw  sugar. 

3 ozs.  candied  lemon. | 


1 oz.  candied  orange. 

\ oz.  candied  citron. 

2 teaspoonsful  allspice. 

^ teaspoonful  ground  cinnamon. 
A very  little  nutmeg. 

£ lb.  fresh  butter. 


Chop  or  grate  the  apples  very  small ; stone  and  cut  the 
raisins,  adding  the  currants,  the  candied  fruits,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  the  sugar  and  spice,  and  lastly  the  butter, 
melted  and  stirred  well  in  ; make  the  tarts  in  the  usual 
way.  Put  the  mincemeat  into  a jar,  tie  a paper  over,  and 
keep  it  in  a dry  cool  place. — The  late  Mrs.  Simpson. 
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VEGETARIAN  PLUM  PUDDING. 


12  oz.  coarse  bread  crumbs. 
J lb.  currants. 

J lb.  Smyrna  raisins. 

12  oz.  moist  sugar. 

3 ozs.  butter. 

2 oz.  candied  lemon. 


7 eggs. 

Teacupful  apple  sauce,  or 
J teacupful  milk. 

1 saltspoonful  lemon  peel,  finely 
grated,  and 
A very  little  mace. 


Rub  the  butter  into  the  bread  crumbs ; add  the  fruit, 
sugar,  candied  lemon,  and  spice  ; then  the  eggs,  well  beaten, 
and  mix  the  whole  together.  After  standing  12  hours, 
add  the  apple  sauce,  or  milk,  and  boil  in  a buttered  mould 
three  hours  : let  it  stand  for  some  time  in  the  water  before 
it  is  turned  out  of  the  mould,  and  serve  with  cream  or 
butter  sauce. — The  late  Mrs . Simpson. 


SUPPE  R. 

A family  doctor  writing  in  Cassell’s  Family  Magazine 
regarding  supper,  says: — “If  you  want  perfect  health  be 
abstemious.  Let  the  little  you  do  take  be  solid,  and  easy  of 
digestion  : an  egg  that  has  been  nicely  boiled  and  allowed 
to  get  cold,  with  a slice  of  cold  toast  and  butter,  is  a simple 
supper,  and  one  that  agrees.  Meat  should  not  be  eaten, 
nor,  as  a rule,  fish.  In  fact,  supper  should  really  be  an  off- 
put,  if  one  has  dined  fairly  well.” 

This  advice,  however,  is  not  to  be  adopted  by  all.  There 
are  some  who  absolutely  need  supper,  and  owing  to 
abstaining  from  it  suffer  from  sleeplessness,  cold,  and 
restless  nights. 

Growing  children  and  delicate  people  should  always  take 
a little  supper  if  they  dine  early  in  the  day.  Of  course, 
when  a late  dinner  is  taken,  supper  is  not  generally  needed, 
but  even  then,  in  exceptional  cases,  a small  bowl  of  warm 
bread  and  milk  is  beneficial  before  going  to  bed. 

A basin  of  porridge  or  bread  and  milk,  or  a little  toasted 
cheese  and  rice  pudding,  make  a nice  supper  for  those  who 
dine  early  in  the  day. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

THOUGHTS  WORTH  READING. 


Dr.  Milner  Fothergill  says: — “Town  populations  have 
a tendency  to  grow  smaller  and  darker  ; they  have  a tendency 
to  revert  to  an  earlier  and  lowlier  ethnic  form,  and  are 
smaller  in  the  bone.  They  are  precocious,  and  the  early 
development  of  the  nervous  system  is  accompanied  by  a 
deficiency  or  backwardness  in  the  assimilative  organs. 
There  is  an  insufficient  liver,  which  readily  reverts  to  the 
uric  acid  formation  ; and  this  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
town  dwellers  eat  more  animal  food  than  rustic  populations 
of  the  wTage  class,  while  the  latter  have  the  advantage  of 
plenty  of  oxygen.  The  town  dweller  works  in  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  and  his  amusements  are  indoor  in  a vitiated  atmo- 
sphere. With  an  insufficient  liver,  a meat  dietary,  and 
insufficient  oxidation,  the  town  dweller  is  the  subject,  more 
than  all  others,  of  the  uric  acid  formation,  with  all  its 
varied  consequences.  The  effect  of  town  life  is  to  produce  a 
distinct  retrogression  to  a smaller,  darker,  precocious  race 
of  less  potentialities  than  the  rustic  population.  These 
urban  dwellers,  the  progeny  of  town-born  parents,  this 
retrocedent  race,  are  the  possessors  of  congenitally  in- 
sufficient livers,  and  as  a consequence  are  the  victims  of  the 
urid  acid  formation.  This  liver  reversion  is  the  microcosm 
within  the  macrocosm,  and  Bright’s  disease  is  especially  the 
disease  of  this  urban  race.  Teetotalism  and  Vegetarianism 
are  no  matters  of  mere  caprice  or  fashion ; but  are  the 
unconscious  submission  to  an  unseen  laiu  ruling  the  choice, 
The  urban  dwellers  cannot  tolerate  the  beef  and  ale  of  their 
rural  forefathers.” 
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PUBLIC 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  says : — “ I have  for  some  years 
past  been  compelled  by  facts  which  are  constantly  coming 
before  me  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  more  mischief  in  the 
form  of  actual  disease,  of  impaired  vigour,  and  of  shortened 
life,  accrues  to  civilised  man,  so  far  as  I have  observed  in 
our  own  country  and  throughout  western  and  central 
Europe,  from  erroneous  habits  in  eating , than  from  the 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drink,  considerable  as  I know  the 
evil  of  that  to  be.  I am  not  sure  that  a similar  comparison 
might  not  be  made  between  the  respective  influence  of  those 
agencies  in  regard  of  moral  evil  also  ; but  I have  no  desire 
to  indulge  in  speculative  assertion,  and  suspect  that  an 
accurate  conclusion  on  this  subject  may  be  beyond  our  reach 
at  present.” 

Mr.  Mattieu  Williams  says  : — “ My  own  experiments 
on  myself,  and  the  multitude  of  other  experiments  that  I am 
daily  witnessing  among  men  of  all  occupations  who  have 
oast  aside  flesh  food  after  many  years  of  mixed  diet,  prove 
incontestably  that  flesh  food  is  quite  unnecessary.  On 
economical  grounds  the  difference  is  enormous.  If  all 
Englishmen  were  vegetarians  and  fish  eaters  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  would  be  changed.  It  would  be  a 
land  of  gardens  and  orchards,  instead  of  gradually  reverting 
to  prairie  grazing  ground  as  at  present.  The  unemployed 
miserables  of  our  great  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  our  union 
wTorkhouses,  and  all  our  rogues  and  vagabonds  would  find 
ample  and  suitable  employment  in  agriculture. 

Luigi  Cornaro,  a contemporary  of  Titian,  when  he  was 
■eighty-three  years  of  age,  wrote  the  following  : — “ Our  kind 
mother,  Nature,  in  order  that  old  men  may  live  still  to  a 
greater  age,  has  contrived  matters  so  that  they  should.be 
able  to  subsist  on  little,  as  I do,  for  large  quantities  of  food 
cannot  be  digested  by  old  and  feeble  stomachs.  . . . By 

always  eating  little  the  stomach,  not  being  much  burthened, 
need  not  wait  long  to  have  an  appetite.  It  is  for  this 
xeason  that  dry  bread  relishes  so  well  with  me  ; and  I know 
it  from  experience,  and  can  with  truth  affirm,  I find  such 
■sweetness  in  it  that  I should  not  be  afraid  of  sinning  against 
temperance,  were  it  not  for  my  being  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  eating  of  it,  and  that  we  cannot  make 
use  of  a more  natural  food.  And  thou,  kind  parent  Nature, 
who  actest  so  lovingly  by  thine  aged  off- spring,  in  order  to 
prolong  his  days,  hast  contrived  matters  so  in  his  favour  that 
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he  can  live  upon  very  little ; and,  in  order  to  add  to  the 
favour,  and  do  him  still  greater  service,  hast  made  him 
sensible  that,  as  in  his  youth  he  used  to  eat  twice  a day, 
when  he  arrives  at  old  age  he  ought  to  divide  that  food,  of 
which  he  was  accustomed  before  to  make  but  two  meals, 
into  four ; because,  thus  divided,  it  will  be  more  easily 
digested  ; and,  as  in  his  youth  he  made  but  two  collations 
in  a day,  he  should,  in  his  old  age,  make  four,  provided, 
however,  he  lessens  the  quantity  as  his  years  increase.  And 
this  is  what  I do,  agreeably  to  my  own  experience  ; and, 
therefore,  my  spirits,  not  oppressed  by  much  food,  but 
barely  kept  up,  are  always  brisk,  especially  after  eating,  SO' 
that  I am  obliged  then  to  sing  a song,  and  afterwards  to 
write.”  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Wallace  says  : — “ Where  large  quantities  of 
butchers’  meat  are  taken,  and  especially  if  stimulants  are- 
used,  the  liver  is  sure  to  suffer  sooner  or  later,  and  a train  of 
distressing  and,  ultimately,  fatal  diseases  are  the  result. 
There  appears  also  to  be  a close  relation  between  the 
excessive  use  of  butchers’  meat  and  the  use  of  stimulants 
“ to  wash  it  down.” 

A medical  journal  says  : — “ There  are  two  classes  to 
whom  the  introduction  of  a new  form  of  vegetable  food  is  of 
special  importance — those  whose  income  does  not  admit  of 
their  purchasing  much  butchers’  meat,  and  those  whose 
liver  is  incapable  of  properly  assimilating  peptone  formed 
from  the  albumen  of  flesh.  It  is  a fact  far  too  little 
observed  by  the  profession  that  there  are  numbers  of  persons 
whose  urine  is  loaded  with  lithates  and  lithic  acid  while 
they  are  on  meat  diet,  showing  how  imperfectly  the  liver  is 
performing  its  function ; but  who  will  be  free  from  uric 
deposits  and  the  attendant  bad  temper  if  they  ingest 
proteids  in  the  form  of  the  casein  of  milk  and  gluten  of 
bread.  Medical  men  will  find  that  this  class  of  patients 
derive  very  great  benefit  from  a diet  in  which  milk,  fruit, 
and  cereals  take  the  place  of  butchers’  meat.” 

Moleschott. — “ The  legumes,  peas,  and  beans,  are 
superior  to  meat  in  abundance  of  solid  constituents  which 
they  contain ; and  while  the  amount  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances may  surpass  that  in  meat  by  one-half,  the  con- 
stituents of  fat,  and  the  salts,  are  also  present  in  a greater 
adundance.” 
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CHEMISTRY.  “ But  what  about  the  nutriment  that 
can  be  obtained  from  a good  beefsteak ; no  cabbage  in 
existence  can  touch  it,”  is  often  the  cry,  and  “the  strength” 
in  broth  is  constantly  gauged  by  the  amount  of  flesh  which 
has  been  boiled  down  to  make  it  with.  Roast  beef  and 
strong  home-brewed  ale  are  supposed  to  be  the  bases  of  old 
England’s  stamina. 


N tro- 
genous 
matter. 

Carbo- 

Hydrates. 

(Starch, 

Sugar, 

Hydro- 

carbons. 

Fat. 

Mineral 

Matter. 

Water. 

(Flesh 

Formers.) 

&c.) 

Heat  pro- 
ducing.) 

(Heat  pro- 
ducing.) 

GRAINS. 


Wheat 

11. 

69. 

1.2 

1.7 

14.5 

Fine  Flour 

10.5 

74.8 

0.8 

0.7 

13. 

Bran  

15. 

44. 

4. 

6. 

14. 

■Oatmeal 

16.1 

63. 

10.1 

2.1 

5. 

Maize  

9. 

64.5 

5. 

2. 

14.5 

Rice 

7.5 

I 

76. 

UJTS. 

0.5 

0.5 

14.6 

Walnuts  

12.5 

8.9 

31.6 

1.7 

41.5 

Filberts 

8.4 

11.1 

28.5 

1.5 

48. 

FRUITS. 


Apples  

0.4 

12. 

1. 

0.4 

83. 

Pears  

0.3 

11.6 

0.1 

0.3 

84. 

■Grapes 

0.7 

16.1 

0.8 

0.4 

80. 

Bananas 

4.8 

19.7 

0.6 

0.8 

73.9 

Figs  (Dried) 

6.1 

65.9 

0.9 

2.3 

17.5 

Dates  ,,  

6.6 

66.3 

0.2 

1.6 

20.8 

Tomatoes  

1.4 

8.0 

• • 

0.8 

89.8 

PULSE. 


Peas  

22.4 

51.3 

2.5 

3. 

14.3 

Lentils 

24. 

49. 

2.6 

3. 

14.5 

Haricots 

23. 

52.3 

2.3 

2.9 

14. 

ANIMAL 

PRODUCTS. 

■Cow’s  Milk 

4. 

5. 

3.7 

0.75 

86.5 

Butter 

2.5 

0.3 

86.2 

1. 

10. 

Cheese 

38. 

• • 

22. 

4.25 

35.8 

Eggs  

14. 

• • 

11. 

1.3 

71.7 

Mutton 

8.8 

• • 

42. 

1. 

44.1 

Beef 

15. 

• • 

30. 

5. 

u50. 

Pork  

10. 

# # 

50. 

1.5 

38.5 

Fowl  

21. 

# # 

2.5 

76.5 

Herring 

10. 

• • 

7. 

2. 

81. 

a Therefore,  if  we  buy  100  lbs.  of  beef  at  6d.  per  lb.,  we  pay  £1  5s.  for 
■the  50  lbs.  of  water  which  it  contains. 
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Yet  how  fallacious  this  is.  The  men  who  are  strongest 
.and  hardiest  as  a class  in  every  land  are  the  peasants,  who 
eat  the  least  meat,  because  they  can’t  afford  it. 

The  individuals  who  have  been  the  healthiest,  longest 
lived,  and  most  perfectly  developed  have  always  sprung 
from  a stock  where  frugality  has  been  the  leading 
characteristic.  Flesh  meat  itself  has  a percentage  of  nutri- 
ment which  plainly  shows  that  it  does  not  stand  very  high 
as  an  all-round  food. 

Flesh,  it  is  true,  is  rich  in  nitrogenous  and  poor  in 
carbonaceous  elements. 

Bread  is  rich  in  carbonaceous  and  poor  in  nitrogenous 
elements,  therefore  bread  and  flesh  together  form  a 
comparatively  good  chemical  food ; but  other  combina- 
tions are  still  better.  Peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  cheese,  are 
richer  in  nitrogenous  matters  than  flesh,  so  that  bread  and 
pea-soup,  or  lentil  soup  and  rice  or  beans  and  potatoes,  or 
bread  and  cheese  would  be  equal  or  superior  to  flesh  and 
bread.  j. 

In  fact  the  following  may  be  considered  to  represent  the 
weight  of  food  necessary  for  the  full  supply  of  the  body. 

The  least  quantity  (in  ounces)  of  the  various  compounds  of  two 
food-articles  for  the  complete  nourishment  of  a man  (weighing  150 
pounds,  and  exerting  muscular  power  to  the  amount  of  300  foot  tons 
daily). 

MIXED  DIET : 


Oatmeal  . . 

• • • • 

21.6  & Cheese. . 

3.6 

24.6 

Macaroni 

19.9  & Cheese. . 

8.1 

28.0 

Oatmeal  . . 

21.2  & Eggs 

7.8 

29.0 

Bice 

22.3  & Beef 

13.7 

36.0 

White  Bread 

31.0  & Cheese 

5.6 

36.0 

Bice 

17.5  & Eggs  . . 

23.3 

40.8 

White  Bread 

34.5  & Beef 

YEGETABIAN  DIET: 

7.7 

42.3 

Almonds . . 

• • • • 

16.2  & Bice 

6.4 

22.6 

Almonds . . 

17.3  & Baisins 

6.8 

24.1 

Oatmeal . . 

• • • • 

19.6  & Beans 

5.5 

25.1 

Unleav.  Whole 

Meal  Bread 

9.1  & Oatmeal 

17.3 

26.4 

Peas 

• • • • 

17.4  & Bice 

9.7 

27.1 

Unleav.  Whole  Meal  Bread 

21.8  & Baisins 

11.4 

33.2 

White  Bread 

• • • • 

25.1  & Lentils 

9.5 

34.6 

The  sooner  that  grapes,  oranges,  barley  water,  etc., 
supplant  beef  tea,  the  sooner  the  value  of  the  former  is 
proved  and  the  delusion  of  the  latter  exploded,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  sick,  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
recoveries  will  be  made. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

INDIGESTION. 

Many  persons,  says  Dr.  Pardon,  in  his  “ Handy  Book  for 
Invalids,”  seem  to  inherit  a constitutional  weakness  of  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs,  although,  as  a rule,  the 
disease  known  by  the  name  of  dyspepsia  or  indigestion  is, 
however,  acquired.  The  following  is  a tabular  view  of  the 
different  varieties  of  dyspepsia  : — 


1. 

Dyspepsia  arising  from  over-loading  of  the  stomach. 

2. 

55 

55 

,,  habitual  over-feeling. 

3. 

55 

55 

,,  habitual  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors. 

4. 

55 

55 

,,  want  of  air  and  exercise. 

5. 

5 5 

55 

,,  exposure  to  cold. 

6. 

55 

55 

,-,  anxiety  of  mind. 

The  great  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  the  treatment  of 
dyspepsia  is  this,  that  we  cannot  give  the  stomach  absolute 
rest,  even  for  a time.  Hence  the  disease  is  often  aggravated 
by  other  symptoms,  as  for  example,  pyrosis  or  luater-brash 
pain  in  the  organ  from  congestion  of  mucous  coat ; flatu- 
lence from  loss  of  tone  and  fermentation  of  food  and  con- 
stipation. If  the  dyspeptic  will  only  adopt  a proper  dietary,, 
many,  if  not  all  of  these  symptoms,  rapidly  vanish.  It  is  a 
good  plan  not  to  eat  anything,  say  after  six  o’clock  p.m.,  and 
the  diet  should  always  be  of  a more  or  less  solid  description, 
avoiding  all  sloppy  and  greasy  food.  Wholemeal  bread  is 
excellent,  eaten  very  slowly,  also  wheatenmeal  porridge, 
and  the  usual  easily-digested  farinaceous  foods  with  milk. 

The  most  common  cause  of  morbid  distention  of  the 
stomach  is  eating  too  fast — for  the  appetite  only  subsiding 
in  proportion  as  the  food  combines  with  and  neutralizes  the 
gastric  fluid  previously  in  the  stomach — when  we  eat  too 
fast,  before  this  combination  is  completed,  so  much  is  taken 
that  the  whole  gastric  fluid,  which  the  stomach  is  capable  of 
supplying  during  the  digestive  process,  is  not  sufficient  to 
effect  the  due  alteration  on  it ; whereas,  when  we  eat  slowly, 
the  appetite  abates  before  the  stomach  is  overcharged  ; for 
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while  digestion  is  going  on,  and  the  gastric  fluid  is  only 
supplied  in  proportion  as  fresh  food  comes  in  contact  with 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  it  combines  with  the  food  as  it  is 
formed,  and  never  excites  the  appetite. 

In  the  normal  state,  the  introduction  of  food  into  the 
stomach  provokes  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  of  which  the 
two  essential  elements  are  pepsine  and  lactic  acid.  The 
peptonization  of  food  is  regularly  performed  if  the  substances 
acted  upon  attain  a certain  degree  of  acidity.  It  stops,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  acid  is  excessive.  Hence,  an  excess 
of  acid  gives  rise  to  indigestion.  Anxiety  of  mind,  reacting 
on  the  stomach,  causes  loss  of  tone  or  weakness  of  that 
organ,  which  does  not  re-act  on  the  food,  until  the  mucous 
membrane,  assisted  by  the  mixture  of  fatty  bodies  ferment, 
and  albuminous  bodies  undergo  fermentation,  and  formation 
of  very  irritating  acids  ensue. 

When  we  have  to  contend  with  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
the  usual  remedies  given  are  alkalies.  These  remedies  are 
not  desirable,  there  is  more  gastric  juice  secreted  from  the 
already  weakened  organ  to  neutralize  our  alkaline  remedy. 
In  place  thereof,  increase  the  flow  of  saliva.  Saliva  is 
secreted  during  chewing  by  the  salivary  glands,  and  contains 
water,  solid  matter,  mucine,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and 
jotyalin.  The  last  named  converts  starch  into  sugar,  and 
belongs  to  the  class  of  ferments.  The  re-action  of  saliva  is 
alkaline.  We  may  adopt  a remedy,  such  as  spirits  of  horse 
radish,  to  stimulate  the  salivary  glands  to  secrete  more 
liberally.  Horse  radish,  the  cochlearia  armoracia , contains 
an  acid  oil,  and  is  a sialogogue  of  much  power.  The  use  of 
carrots,  well  boiled,  may  be  allowed,  as  they  are  carminative, 
contain  a volatile  oil,  crystalizable  substance  called  carotin, 
sugar  and  starch.  Other  articles  of  diet,  suitable  for  the 
dyspeptic,  are  blanc-mange,  made  with  milk  and  carragheen, 
or  Irish  moss,  or  Iceland  moss. 

This  blanc-mange  will  prove  both  grateful  and  nourishing, 
and  is  also  useful  in  wasting  abdominal  disease,  such  as 
Tabes  messenterica,  and  in  consumption.  For  a drink,  small 
quantities  of  hot  water  taken  frequently,  relieve  pain  in 
stomach. 

Those  who  suffer  from  constipation  should  use  dietically 
such  materials  as  coarse  oaten  meal,  as  in  porridge,  and  not 
boiled  too  much,  in  fact  rather  gritty,  brown  bread,  Zante 
currants,  raisins,  figs,  plums,  pears,  and  prunes.  Tamarinds 
are  a good  aperient,  contain  citric,  tartaric,  and  malic  acids, 
as  well  as  cream  of  tartar,  sugar,  and  vegetable  jelly,  are 
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superior  to  figs  for  some  people,  which  contain  62  per  cent,  of 
sugar.  Tamarind  fruit  is  a grateful  acid,  which  allays  thirst 
in  febrile  complaints. 

The  skins  of  these  fruits  not  being  dissolved  during 
digestion,  act  as  mechanical  irritants,  and  not  only  relax, 
but  sometimes  even  purge.  Of  course  the  currants  and 
raisins  may  be  cooked  as  in  a plain  rice  pudding.  As  a 
general  rule,  nitrogenous  vegetable  food  is  not  very  suitable 
in  weak  digestion.  It  is  apt  to  occasion  flatulence, 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  beans.  However,  if  eaten 
with  wholemeal  bread  flatulence  may  be  to  a great  extent 
avoided.  In  certain  cases  of  flatulence  of  stomach,  due  to 
want  of  tone,  ginger  in  small  quantities  proves  useful.  When 
eaten  or  used  as  a condiment  it  operates  as  a stimulant,  first- 
on  the  alimentary  canal,  secondly,  on  the  body  generally, 
but  especially  to  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  is  also  said  to 
increase  the  energy  of  the  brain  functions. 

For  ordinary  diet,  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  we  are  driven  to 
select  good  old-fashioned  tapioca — not  the  artificial  round 
kind — or  small  sago,  or  good  arrow-root. 

The  effects  of  good  arrow-root  are  nutritive  and  demulcent, 
and  it  is  more  palatable  and  digestible  than  wheaten-starch, 
especially  useful  in  irritation  of  alimentary  canal,  accom- 
panied by  diarrhoea.  Sago  is  likewise  a form  of  starchy 
food.  It  is  easy  to  digest.  As  the  stomach  becomes 
stronger,  omelettes  of  various  kinds  may  be  used. 

Another  important  agent  towards  the  maintenance  of 
good  health  is  pure  water — recently-distilled  water  is  often 
the  best  to  drink,  as  it  does  not  contain  any  impurities,  and 
is  good  for  gravel ; however,  when  distilled  water  is  kept  for 
any  length  of  time  in  glass  jars,  it  is  apt  to  become  impreg- 
nated with  some  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  glass,  and  con- 
sequently becomes  unsuitable  for  drinking  purposes.  The 
function  of  water  is  to  carry  in  solution  to  the  different  parts- 
of  the  human  system,  the  necessary  nourishment  of  the 
tissues,  and  also  to  remove  the  effete  or  worn-out  products. 
Moreover,  water  equalizes  the  bodily  temperature  by 
evaporation,  and  flushes  out  the  kidney  and  bladder. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

FOODS  & FOOD  VALUES. 

Man  needs  to  take  daily  a certain  amount  of — - 

1.  Proteid  matter  (called  also  nitrogenous  or  albuminous  foods). 

2.  Hydrocarbons  (fats). 

3.  Carbohydrates  (starch,  sugar). 

4.  Salts. 

5.  Water. 

No  two  persons  are  alike  ; one  requires  more,  another  less  ; 
some  use  up  very  rapidly  one  or  other  class  of  foods,  and 
use  up  very  slowly  all  the  rest ; requirements  vary  too  in 
different  climates  and  at  different  times  of  year,  but  the 
broad  average  principle  holds  good  that  a man  weighing 
150  lbs.,  whose  daily  work  may  be  calculated  at  300  foot 
tons  ( i.e .,  work  equal  to  raising  300  tons  to  the  height  of  one 
foot)  requires  about 

4-50  ozs.  of  proteids  12-00  ozs.  of  carbohydrates 

3*50  ozs.  of  fats  1-00  ozs.  of  salts 

That  is  to  say  that  if  the  food  be  properly  selected,  21  ozs. 
(excluding  water)  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  every  organ 
of  the  body  in  its  best  working  condition. 

Extra  bulk  is  needed,  but  this  is  obtained  from  the  non- 
nutritious  matter  which  is  found  mixed  up  with  all  foods. 
How  we  can  best  get  the  necessary  amount  of  each  class 
of  foods  may  be  seen  at  a glance  from  the  tables  subjoined. 
If  we  reduce  these  essentials  of  life  to  a still  simpler  form, 
we  find  that — 

1 oz.  of  proteids  contains  62  grains  of  nitrogen  and  212  grains  of  carbon 
1 oz.  of  fat  contains  336  grains  of  carbon 
1 oz.  of  sugar  or  starch  contains  194  grains  of  carbon 

so  that,  in  its  simplest  form,  the  daily  supply  of  food  for  an 
average  working  man  must  weigh,  in  its  dry  state,  about 
21  ozs.,  and  must  contain  about  300  grains  of  nitrogen  and 
4,500  grains  of  carbon. 

There  are  very  few  foods  in  which  the  nitrogen  and  carbon 
are  arranged  in  this  proportion,  so  that  there  are  very  few 
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foods  which  alone  will  support  life.  Usually  there  is  either 
too  much  nitrogen  (as  in  flesh,  pulse,  cheese)  or  too  much 
carbon  (as  in  potatoes,  bread,  rice). 

If  a person  lived  on  lean  flesh  meat  alone,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  eat  about  6 lbs.  of  it,  in  order  to  get  enough 
carbon,  and  by  doing  this  a man  would  take  such  an  excess 
of  nitrogen  that  he  would  soon  ruin  his  kidneys  and  other 
excretory  organs. 

If  a person  lived  on  white  bread  alone  he  would  have  to 
eat  4 lbs.  of  it,  in  order  to  get  enough  nitrogen,  and  by  doing 
this  he  would  take  such  an  excess  of  carbon  that  he  would 
injure  his  digestive  organs.  It  is,  therefore,  usually 
necessary  to  take  several  foods,  so  that  what  is  wanting  in 
one  may  be  supplied  in  the  other,  and  by  this  means  a 
proper  quantity  of  each  may  be  obtained  without  an  excess 
of  any. 

Thus,  while  of  lean  flesh  alone  6 lbs.  would  be  necessary 
per  day,  or  of  white  bread  alone  4 lbs.,  yet,  by  combining 
the  two,  a sufficiency  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  may  be  ob- 
tained from  21bs.  of  bread  and  f lb.  of  flesh — total  2-f  lbs. 

So  in  the  same  way,  by  reducing  the  values  of  various 
foods  down  to  nitrogen  and  carbon,  we  find  that  whereas  of 
bread  and  flesh,  2|  lbs.  ( i.e .,  44  ozs.)  are  necessary;  a 
sufficient  amount  of  nutriment  is  obtained  out  of  17|  ozs.  of 
almonds  and  6 \ ozs.  of  raisins — total  24  ozs. ; or  21^-  ozs.  of 
oatmeal  and  3 ozs.  of  cheese — total  24£  ozs.  ; or  17-|  ozs.  of 
peas  and  9J  ozs.  of  rice — total  27  ozs. ; so  that  the  old 
argument  against  Vegetarianism,  that  it  would  entail  so 
much  extra  food  that  a man  would  have  to  keep  on  eating 
all  day  to  supply  himself  with  sufficient  nourishment,  is 
foolish  in  the  extreme.  If  he  lived  on  grass  this  might  be 
necessary,  but  if  he  carefully  selects  his  dietary  he  needs  to 
eat  not  more,  but  less  than  the  ordinary  mixed  feeder. * 

The  following  analyses  (taken  chiefly  from  Blyth’s  “ Foods 
Composition  and  Analysis,”  Kensington’s  “ Composition 
of  Foods,”  and  Church’s  “Food”)  will  enable  students  of 
diet  so  to  select  their  food  as  to  obtain  a fairly  approximate 
amount  of  all  the  essential  constituents  of  the  body.  These 
tables  will  further  enable  them  to  see  what  articles  to  omit 
for  a while  or  reduce  in  quantity  where  any  of  the  organs 
whose  special  function  it  is  to  deal  with  special  forms  of 
food  are  overstrained  or  overworked. 


* For  further  selections  of  food  containing  all  the  necessary  con- 
stituents, see  Chap.  XX. 
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IN  100 

PARTS. 

Mean  Composition 
from  250  Analyses. 

Water. 

Nitrogenous 

Matter. 

+3 

cd 

Sugar. 

Gum  and 
Dextrine. 

Starch. 

Cellulose 

(woody 

fibre.) 

Ash. 

Wheat  (Konig) 

13-56 

12-42 

1-70 

1-44 

2-38 

64-07 

2-66 

1-79 

Flour 

16-5 

12-0 

1-2 

# , 

# m 

69-6 

# # 

•7 

Bran 

13-8 

14-9 

3-6 

1-0 

. . 

52-0 

9‘7 

5-0 

Oats 

12-92 

11-73 

6-04 

2-22 

2-04 

51-17 

10-88 

3-05 

Barley  . . 

15-06 

11-75 

1-71 

1-2 

1-7 

68-00 

•11 

# # 

Bye 

14-24 

10-97 

1-95 

3-88 

7*13 

58-73 

1-62 

1-48 

Bice 

14-41 

6-94 

•51 

77-61 

•08 

•45* 

Maize  . . 

17-10 

12-80 

7-00 

1. 

50 

59-00 

1-50 

1-10 

Millet  . . 

11-26 

11-29 

3-56 

1-18 

6-06 

60-09 

4-25 

2-31 

Potato  (un- 
cooked 

76-00 

•85 

•30 

1-20 

•40 

19-68 

•40 

•82 

Pea  (Konig) 

14-31 

22-63 

1-72 

5-51 

36-03 

5-45 

2-65f 

Lentil  . . 

12-51 

24-81 

1-85 

54 

•78 

3-58 

2*47 

Bean  (Faba) 

14-34 

23-66 

1-63 

, , 

49 

•25 

7-47 

3*15 

Bean  (Phaseolus) 

13-60 

23-12 

2-28 

53 

•63 

3-84 

3-53 

* Of  this  ash  the  constituents  are — Potash  21-73,  soda  5-50,  lime  3-24, 
magnesia  11-20,  ferric  oxide  1-23,  phosphoric  acid  53-68,  sulphuric  -62, 
silica  2-70,  chlorine  -10. 

fThe  pea  also  contains  11-70  of  other  substances,  of  which  sugar  is  one. 


100  PARTS  OF  FRUIT. 


Water. 

Nitrogenous 

Matter. 

Free  Acid. 

Sugar. 

Non- 

Nitrogenous 

Matter. 

Cellulose 

(Woody 

Fibre). 

Ash. 

4= 

e3 

& 

Apple 

83-58 

0-39 

0-84 

7-73 

5-17 

1-98 

0-31 

- 

Pear 

83-03 

0-36 

0-20 

8-26 

3-54 

4-30 

0-31 

Plum 

81-18 

0-78 

0-85 

6-15 

4-92 

5-41 

0-71 

Prune  . . 

84-86 

0-40 

1-50 

3-56 

4-68 

4-34 

0-66 

Peach  . . 

80-03 

0-65 

0-92 

4-48 

7-17 

6-06 

0-69 

Apricot  . . 

81-22 

0-49 

1-16 

4-69 

6-35 

5-27 

0-82 

Cherry  . . 

80-26 

0-62 

0-91 

10-24 

1-17 

6-07 

0-73 

Grape  . . 

78-17 

0-59 

0-79 

24-36 

1-96 

3-60 

0-53 

Strawberry 

87-66 

1-07 

0-93 

6-28 

0-48 

2-32 

0-81 

Baspberry 

86-21 

0-53 

1-38 

3-95 

1-54 

5-90 

0-49 

Bilberry 

78-36 

0-78 

1-66 

5-02 

0-87 

12-29 

1-02 

Blackberry 

86-41 

0-51 

1-19 

4-44 

1-76 

5-21 

0-48 

Mulberry 

84-71 

0-36 

1-86 

9 19 

2-31 

0-91 

0-66 

Gooseberry 

85-74 

0-47 

1-42 

7-03 

1-40 

3-52 

0-42 

Currant . . 

84-77 

0-51 

2-15 

6-38 

0-90 

4-57 

0-72 

Bananas 

73-9 

4-8 

19-7 

0-2 

0-8 

0-6 

Dates 

20-8 

16-6 

54-0 

5-5 

1-6 

0-2 

Figs  (dried) 

17-5 

11-5 

• . 

60-5 

• • 

7-3 

2-3 

0-9 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MENUS  FOR  A WEEK  IN  NOVEMBER  (WITH  RECIPES 
FOR  THE  SAVOURIES). 

(These  Menus,  prepared  by  Miss  A.  M.  Cole,  obtained  high  commendation 
in  the  Universal  Cookery  Exhibition,  1893.) 

MONDAY . 

SOUPS. 

Chestnut. 

SAVOURY. 

Grilled  Mushrooms  on  Toast. 
VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage.  Potatoes. 

SWEETS. 

Coral  Rice  and  Banana  Cream. 

DESSERT. 

Cob  Nuts  and  Pears. 

GRILLED  MUSHROOMS  ON  TOAST. 

Half-a-pound  Mushrooms,  a little  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

Six  slices  of  Wholemeal  Toast. 

Carefully  pick  and  skin  the  mushrooms,  put  a little  butter 
on  each,  and  grill  over  a clear  fire.  Remove  all  the  crust 
carefully  and  butter  both  sides.  Put  on  a hot  dish,  lay 
some  mushrooms  on  each  piece,  and  garnish  with  fried 
parsley..  Serve  very  hot. 

TUESDAY. 

SOUP. 

Vermicelli. 

SAVOURY. 

Italian  Cutlets 
Horseradish  Sauce. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  in  Jacket.  Grilled  Tomatoes. 

SWEETS. 

Apple  Trifle. 

DESSERT. 

Pineapple.  Walnuts.  Prunes. 
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HORSERADISH  SAUCE. 

One  Horseradish.  Two  tablespoons  of  Vinegar. 

One  teaspoonful  of  Castor  Sugar.  Half-a-pint  of  Milk  or  Cream. 

Half-a-saltspoonful  of  best  Mustard. 

Grate  the  horseradish  carefully,  mix  the  mustard  and 
sugar,  then  thoroughly  stir  in  the  vinegar,  and,  last  of  all, 
just  before  sending  to  table  carefully  mix  in  the  milk  or 
cream.  This  sauce  has  to  be  very  carefully  made  or  the 
milk  will  curdle  it. 

ITALIAN  CUTLETS. 

J lb.  Vermicelli. 

1 Onion  stuck  with  Cloves,  Pepper  and  Salt. 

J a Beetroot,  egg,  breadcrumbs,  and  butter  or  oil  for  frying. 

1 pint  of  Milk. 

Let  the  onion  simmer  in  the  milk  in  a milk-saucepan  for 
an  hour  before  using,  if  possible,  to  flavour  it  well.  Colour 
to  a delicate  pink  with  beetroot,  then  remove  onion  and 
beetroot  and  sprinkle  in  the  vermicelli  and  boil  for  ten 
minutes,  or  till  soft.  It  should  then  be  stiff ; but  if  too 
stiff  a little  more  boiling  milk  or  water  might  be  added. 
Wet  a flat  dish  and  pour  the  mixture  to  about  the  thickness 
of  half  an  inch.  Allow  to  cool,  and  then  cut  into  the  shape 
of  cutlets  ; egg  and  breadcrumb,  and  fry  in  a pan  with  not 
too  much  fat. 

WEDNESDAY. 

SOUP. 

Scotch  Broth. 

SAVOURY. 

Macaroni  a 1 Italienne. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fried  Potatoes.  Vegetable  Marrow. 

SWEETS. 

Manchester  Pudding. 

DESSERT. 

Green  Figs.  French  Plums. 

MACARONI  A L’lTALIENNE. 

J lb.  of  Macaroni.  2 ozs.  of  grated  Cheese  (or  to  taste). 

| pint  of  Tomato  pulp.  Pepper  and  Salt. 

Break  the  macaroni  into  short  lengths,  throw  into  boiling 
water  and  boil  for  about  twenty  minutes,  or  until  soft,  then 
strain  and  put  back  into  the  saucepan,  pour  the  tomato  pulp 
in  and  beat  through.  The  macaroni  should  absorb  -nearly 
all  the  pulp,  and  as  macaroni  varies  a little  judgment  is 
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required,  and  the  quantity  of  pulp  may  have  to  be  increased 
or  decreased  a little.  Just  before  serving  mix  in  the  cheese 
thoroughly,  but  do  not  boil  again,  and  pile  on  a hot  dish  to 
serve. 

THURSDAY. 

SOUP. 

Potato. 

SAYOUEY. 

Bread  Steaks. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fried  Onions.  Mashed  Potatoes. 

SWEETS. 

Macaroni  Mould.  Stewed  Damsons. 

DESSEET. 

Apples.  Eigs. 

BREAD  STEAKS. 

Six  slices  of  Wholemeal  Bread,  about  the  third  of  an  inch  thick. 
One  Egg  and  a tablespoonful  of  Milk. 

A teaspoonful  of  Mixed  Herbs,  Parsley,  or  chopped  Lemon  Peel,  as 
desired.  Pepper  and  salt  to  taste  ; butter,  or  oil,  to  fry. 

Beat  the  egg,  and  mix  with  the  herbs  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste.  Heat  a little  butter  in  the  pan,  then  dip  each  slice  of 
bread  lightly  in  the  mixture  and  fry  quickly.  May  be 
cooked  plain  or  cut  in  any  shape  desired. 

FRIDAY. 

SOUP. 

Tomato. 

SAYOUEY. 

Haricot  Bean  Fricassee. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cauliflower.  Potato  Bibbons. 

SWEETS. 

Golden  Puddings. 

DESSEET. 

Pomegranates.  Brazil  Nuts. 

HARICOT  FRICASSEE. 

\ pint  Haricot  Beans.  ^ oz.  of  Cocoanut  or  other  Butter. 

1 tablespoonful  of  fine  Wholemeal. 

Nearly  J pint  of  vegetable  stock,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a little 
lemon  juice,  some  sippets. 
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The  haricots  should  be  already  prepared,  either  by 
placing  in  a covered  jar  with  plenty  of  water,  in  the  oven  for 
twelve  hours,  or  by  soaking  in  cold  water  for  one  and  a half 
to  two  hours.  Then  slice  the  onion  very  thinly  and  brown 
in  the  butter,  sprinkle  in  the  wholemeal  very  slowly  and 
cook  for  a minute  or  two  in  the  fat,  being  very  careful  not  to 
burn  ; then  pour  the  stock  in,  gradually  stirring  all  the  time 
so  that  it  does  not  get  lumpy.  Boil  for  about  five  minutes, 
and  then  put  in  the  haricots,  allowing  them  to  simmer 
gently  until  required.  When  ready  to  dish  put  sippets 
round  dish,  and  when  haricots  are  ready  squeeze  lemon 
juice  over. 

SATURDAY. 

SOUP. 

Fruit. 

SAVOURY. 

Haricot  Pie  and  Brown  Sauce. 

VEGETABLES. 

Turnips.  Potatoes  Sante. 

SWEETS. 

Malvern  Puddings. 

DESSERT. 

Bananas.  Dates. 

HARICOT  BEAN  PIE. 

1 pint  of  cooked  Haricots.  \ lb.  of  finely  ground  wholemeal. 

\ lb.  of  Tomatoes.  \ lb.  butter  and  a little  salt. 

1 large  Spanish  Onion,  fried.  £ pint  of  brown  sauce. 

1 tablespoonful  of  soaked  Tapioca. 

Put  the  haricots  in  a dish  in  layers,  the  tomatoes  cut  in 
slices,  then  the  onion,  tapioca,  and  a little  salt.  When  the 
dish  is  full  pour  the  sauce  over,  cover  with  the  paste,  and 
bake  until  the  crust  is  a nice  light  brown.  May  be 
decorated  in  any  way  desired,  and  if  brushed  over  with  egg 
will  look  better.  The  crust  is  made  by  putting  the  whole- 
meal in  a bowl  and  rubbing  the  butter  lightly  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  ; then  moisten  with  the  water  (wholemeal 
takes  more  than  white  flour)  and  roll  out  once  or  twice.  It 
is  then  fit  for  use. 

BROWN  SAUCE. 

One  tablespoonful  of  wholemeal,  sifted,  2 ozs.  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  and  sufficient  vegetable  stock  to  make  the 
required  consistency. 
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Melt  the  butter  and  wholemeal  in  a small  saucepan  and 
cook  for  a few  minutes,  then  pour  stock  over  carefully  and 
boil  up  for  five  minutes.  Add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and 
strain,  if  necessary,  before  serving. 

Egg  sauce  is  made  by  adding  finely  chopped  eggs  to 
above,  or  to  plain  white  melted  butter. 

SUNDAY. 

SOUP. 

Lentil. 

SAVOUEY. 

Potato  Omelet. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fried  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Artichokes. 

SWEETS. 

Indian  Apple  Pudding. 

DESSEET. 

Prunes.  Chestnuts. 

POTATO  OMELET. 

\ lb.  Potatoes.  1 teaspoonful  chopped  Parsley. 

2 Eggs  and  a little  Milk,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Peel  and  wash  the  potatoes  and  boil  them,  or,  better 
still,  bake  in  their  jackets  and  then  scoop  out  the  insides 
and  pass  through  a sieve.  Beat  the  eggs,  whites  and  yolks 
separately,  mix  with  the  eggs  pepper  and  salt,  and  then  mix 
thoroughly  with  the  potatoes.  Butter  a pie-dish  and  pour 
the  mixture  in.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  as  needed.  Serve  at  once,  as  it  gets  heavier 
when  cold. 
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DAILY  MENUS  FOE  A WEEK  FOE  A BEGINNEE. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Just  as  usual,  but  if  you  formerly  had  bacon,  take  a 
fried  egg  instead. 

Dinner. — Just  as  usual,  but  have  macaroni  and  cheese  in  place  of  the 
slice  of  meat. 

Tea. — As  usual,  adding  some  stewed  figs. 

Supper. — As  usual.  Instead  of  cold  meat  have  some  bread  and  cheese 
and  salad. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — As  usual.  Substitute  small  plate  of  porridge  (with  milk 
or  stewed  figs,  raisins,  jam,  or  syrup)  for  bacon. 

Dinner. — As  usual.  Substitute  fried  onions  and  haricot  for  slice  of  meat. 
Tea. — As  usual.  Add  wholemeal  plum  cake  and  salad. 

Supper. — As  usual.  For  cold  meat  substitute  basin  of  bread  and  milk. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — As  usual.  Substitute  toast  and  butter  for  bacon. 
Dinner. — As  usual.  Substitute  an  omelette  (or  two  fried  eggs)  for 

slice  of  meat. 

Tea. — As  usual.  Add  an  apple,  banana,  or  a few  almonds  and  raisins. 
Supper. — As  usual.  Cold  rice  pudding  made  with  raisins  in. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — As  usual.  Substitute  porridge  and  syrup  for  bacon. 
Dinner. — As  usual.  Substitute  a welsh  rarebit  for  slice  of  meat. 

Tea. — As  usual.  Add  stewed  raisins. 

Supper. — As  usual.  Substitute  3 or  4 roast  apples  for  cold  meat. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — As  usual.  Substitute  poached  eggs  on  toast  for  bacon. 
Dinner. — As  usual.  Substitute  vegetable  pie  for  slice  of  meat. 

Tea. — As  usual.  Add  very  plain  currant  cake  toasted. 

Supper. — As  usual.  Substitute  a small  plate  of  porridge  and  milk  for 
cold  meat. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — As  usual.  Substitute  cold  potatoes  fried  up,  for  bacon. 
Dinner. — As  usual.  Substitute  thick  Irish  stew  made  with  lentils 
pease  for  slice  of  meat. 

Tea. — As  usual.  Add  toast  or  honey. 

Supper. — As  usual.  Substitute  Irish  stew,  heated  up,  and  fried  bread 
for  hot  supper. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — As  usual.  Substitute  buttered  toast  or  boiled  eggs  for 
bacon. 

Dinner. — As  usual.  Substitute  a salad  and  butter  for  cold  slice  of 

meat. 

Tea. — As  usual.  Add  muffins  toasted. 

Supper. — As  usual.  Substitute  bread  and  cheese  and  celery  for  cold' 
meat. 
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DAILY  MENU  FOE  A WEEK  WITHOUT  SUPPER. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Porridge  ; buttered  eggs  on  toast ; bread  and  butter  ; 
cup  of  cocoa. 

Dinner. — Pea  soup;  macaroni  cheese,  with  potato  balls;  treacle- 
pudding ; fruits  and  nuts  in  season. 

Tea.  — Wholemeal  bread  and  butter  ; salad  ; stewed  fruit ; hot  water,, 
or  cocoa. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Wheatmeal  porridge  ; toast  and  butter  ; bread  and 
butter  ; fruit ; hot  water,  cocoa,  or  milk  and  water. 

Dinner. — Potato  soup ; mushroom  fricassee  ; potatoes  ; apple  pie  and 
custard  dessert. 

Tea. — Wholemeal  bread  and  butter  ; cake ; stewed  fruit ; hot  water  or 
cocoa. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Maizemeal  porridge  ; fried  bread ; bread  and  butter  ; 
fruit ; milk. 

Dinner. — Haricot  bean  soup ; cauliflower  au  gratin ; fig  pudding  ; 
dessert. 

Tea. — Wholemeal  bread  and  butter  ; salad  ; hot  water  or  chocolate. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Frumenty;  egg;  fresh  fruit;  bread  and  butter;  cocoa, 
milk  or  hot  water. 

Dinner. — Carrot  soup  ; vegetable  pie  ; macaroni  pudding  ; dessert. 

Tea. — Bread  and  butter  ; toast ; scones  ; bran  tea. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Hominy  ; fried  eggs  ; bread  and  butter ; chocolate  or 
milk. 

Dinner. — Lentil  soup  ; omelette  and  potatoes  ; rice  pudding  ; dessert. 

Tea. — Wholemeal  bread  and  butter  ; fruit ; hot  water  or  cocoa. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Rice  and  milk ; bread  and  butter ; oatmeal  water  or 
cocoa. 

Dinner. — Irish  stew  and  potatoes  ; date  pudding  ; curried  rice  ; dessert. 

Tea. — Bread  and  butter ; potato  cake  ; salads. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Bread  and  butter ; roast  apples  ; eggs  ; toast ; stewed 
fruit ; cocoa  or  milk. 

Dinner. — Vegetable  soup  ; poached  eggs  or  mashed  potatoes  ; Norfolk 
dumplings  ; dessert,  fruit  and  nuts. 

Tea. — Wholemeal  bread  and  butter  ; cake  ; jam ; stewed  fruit ; tea  or 
cocoa. 


SOME  FOODS  WHICH  VEGETAEIANS  USE. 


Wheat 

Cereals. 

Oatmeal 

Indian  Corn 

Barley 

Millet  Bye  Bice 

Buckwheat 

Pulse. 

Peas  French  Beans  Lentils  Broad  Beans 

Haricots  Dahl 

Potatoes 

Boots  and  Tubers. 

Carrots  Parsnips  Turnips  Beet 

Cabbage 

Vegetables. 
Vegetable  Marrow 

Kohl  Babi 

Iceland  Moss 

Cauliflower 

Lettuce 

Spinach 

Leeks 

Sea-kale 

Broccoli 

Cress 

Sorrel 

Artichokes 

Asparagus 

Onions 

Celery  ■ 

Brussels  Sprouts 

Endive 

Nettles 

Dandelions 

Tomatoes 

Apples 

Fruits  (sub-acid). 
Citrons 

Pomegrantes 

Peaches 

Mulberries 

Lemons 

Damsons 

Cranberries 

Tamarinds 

Gooseberries  - 

Bed  Currants 

Quinces 

Bilberries 

Grapes 

Greengages 

Black  Currants 

Limes 

Strawberries 

Tomatoes 

Pears 

Barberries 

Mangoes 

Plums 

Medlars 

Custard  Apple 

Cherries 

Oranges 

Apricots  \i9nd 

Blackberries 

Mangosteen 

Nectarines 

Elderberries 

Guava 

Figs 

Fruits  (saccharine),  &c. 
Melons 

Baisins 

Bananas 

Prunes 

Dates 

Chestnuts 

Nuts. 

Ground  Nuts  Walnuts 

Cocoanuts 

Hazel  R^6/v  Pistachio  t Brazil 

Almond 

Also  mushrooms,  olives,  and  preparations  like  sago,  tapioca,  hominy, 
etc.,  and  many  add  animal  products,  such  as  cheese,  butter,  milk  and 
eggs.  These  stand  upon  an  entirely  different  footing  to  flesh  foods  of 
which  the  use  involves  the  destruction  of  high  forms  of  life  and  entails 
exceeding  much  suffering  to  sentient  creation. 


[For  the  idea  for  this  page  I am  indebted  to  a valuable  Vegetarian  cookery 
book  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Forward,  entitled  11  Practical  Vegetarian 
Recipes ,”  price  I/-]  jr."'a  ",i  i-ss-sa? 
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